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THE ATTRACTIONS OF THE CROSS. 


Certain Greeks, heathen by birth and education, having found 
in Judaism more to meet their religious wants than heathenism 
could furnish, had come up to attend the passover at Jerusalem. 
Still yearning after higher truth, they sought an interview with 
Jesus. What passed in that conversation is not narrated: but he 
foresaw in them future seekers from the same class; he beheld, 
in sure prospect, men everywhere resorting to him as the Deli- 
verer. He could not repress the exclamation on the occasion, “I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 

No mere whisper of hope, no flush of joy, from his recent tri- 
umphal entry into the city still ringing with acclamations on his 
account, led Jesus to utter these words; for he knew on what 
misconceptions of his true character their applause rested, and he 
sought the earliest opportunity to escape from their noisy enthu- 
siasm. He knew he should be forsaken even by his chosen disci- 
ples, and hurried to a violent death; but the future, — in that he 
saw multitudes thronging to his cross, of whom these Greeks were 
the first-fruits. He might die, — die ignominiously and by tor- 
ture; but his very death should plant him for ever in the affec- 
tions of the world. He saw the consequences of his death, and 


gave the happiest illustration of them when he said, on the same 
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occasion, ‘‘ Unless a grain of wheat falls into the ground and dies, 
it remains alone; but, if it dies, it produces much fruit.” 

Personal influence, the influence of character, is increased by 
death. It was an orator, endeavoring to produce an effect on the 
passions of his audience, who said, — 


‘ The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


Far more true is the declaration of one of the humane writers of 
our day: ‘“‘ When Death strikes down the innocent and young, 
for every fragile form from which he lets the panting spirit free, a 
hundred virtues rise, in shapes of mercy, charity, and love, to 
walk the world and bless it with their light. Of every tear that 
sorrowing mortals shed on such green graves, some good is born, 
some gentler nature comes. In the Destroyer’s steps there spring 
up bright creations that defy his power, and his dark path becomes 
a way of light to heaven.” 

Doubtless, much of the evil in man survives his death; there 
live after him hereditary evil tendencies in his children; the con- 
taminating influence of bad example lives; there survive the 
blackened waste and ruins where ‘‘the tongue has set on fire 
the course of nature;” there lives the evil of the great warrior, 
the influence of whose name in long-after ages has kindled the 
flame of emulation in others that go forth to sow the earth with 
deeds of violence sure to spring up in harvests of misery and 
death. But neither is good buried except to rise afresh, some a 
hundred, some a hundred million fold. Those who have been the 
light and joy of the domestic circle become a brighter light and 
deeper joy when they have gone from us to the spirit-world. 
The presence of the venerable father or mother, the beloved child, 
the dear relative or friend, becomes more a reality when their 
bodily form is no longer with us. They, being dead, yet speak ; 
their remembered words gain a more attentive ear; their wishes 
expressed in life become a trust sacredly to be fulfilled; they exert 
a new influence over us; they have gone away for a season to 
come to us again, and are more to us than they were before; they 
live again within the dear precincts of home; the outside husk and 
shell have burst asunder and perished, but the soul’s manifold 
excellences have germinated afresh in the soil of death; the work 
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which they had commenced is perfected in the life they live with 
us after they die. 

Jesus, after he had passed away, certainly so lived with those 
to whom he was dear, and lived in them. They began to hear 
his words anew, and to see every thing clear in the light of that 
life. He was loved with a deeper affection, admired with a pro- 
founder sense of all that was great and good in him. His ideas 
became now their own, his wishes the cherished object of their 
hearts to accomplish. They were the golden ear and sheaf spring- 
ing up from the one grain deposited with the body of Jesus in the 
ground; and they in their turn, being sown the seed-wheat of 
Christian goodness, yielded in due season their increase; and 
thus on, in successive generations, until so wide a harvest as we 
now behold, from that one golden grain which died and ripened 
again on Judea’s hillside eighteen hundred years ago, waves 
over the earth. 

Not, however, by this slow method of multiplication from the 
death of Jesus to that of his chosen disciples did he win men from 
the world to pursue the same goodness with himself, and follow 
him in the way of life. Lifted up from the earth, those among 
whom he had walked now saw him more clearly; the scenes of 
Calvary softened the tone of their hearts; their prejudices began 
to abate; the image of one who went about doing good and speak- 
ing gracious words began to grow on them; and, in that state of 
mind which ensued, it needed only a few words from Peter, amid 
the wonderful phenomena of the gift of tongues a few weeks after 
the crucifixion, to turn at once the tide of feeling towards the 
Crucified as the Holy One,—the Messiah. And the small ori- 
ginal band of disciples swelled immediately into three thousand, 
and soon into five thousand, who cherished the memory of Jesus 
as God’s unspeakable gift, and who felt thenceforward that it was 
their mission to make him known to others who had never heard 
nor seen him. 

No exhibition of moral excellence, no record of exalted human 
worth, fails to attract some souls, to win some regard, to exert 
some assimilating power ; and it is the transcendent excellence of 
the Sufferer on Calvary ; it is that perfect character in which all 
the virtues shone forth; it is that Holy One in whom alone of 
all mankind there was no evil to live after him, but all good, none 
of which could be interred; it is the manifestation of so divine a 
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life, witnessed by his chosen companions, beheld by yet more, who 
afterwards joined their number, and handed down, in the record 
they made of it, from generation to generation ; — it is this which 
has had, and still has, power to attract men to Jesus, and has 
made him “the first-born among many brethren.” It is the 
lustre of his obedience to God, shining forth from the cross with 
a brightness surpassing all that of his previous life; it is that 
tender love which no agony could prevent, gushing forth toward 
even his enemies; — it is this which is drawing all men unto him, 
and which awakens, from age to age, the response in individual 
hearts, — 


¢Such love and meekness so divine 
I would transcribe, and make them mine.” 


Another power which the uplifting of Jesus has to draw men 
to him is that his death is the seal of the truths he spake and the 
promises he gave. Although all truth, when once revealed, shines 
with a light peculiarly its own, and has in itself a self-evidencing 
character, and man has capacity of insight to perceive what is true 
when presented to him, yet does he need more than to see truth 
in order to be affected by it. The consideration that he, who 
exhibited to his mind the truth, died on its behalf, makes both it 
and its teacher dearer, awakens a new sense of its worth, brings 
it home to his heart as a vital thing. The truths which thus lie 
open to insight are such as are taught in the Sermon on the 
Mount; they are the great duties to God and man, — the truths 
comprehended in the declaration, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself ;” they are 
the doctrines of immortality and moral goodness, — its only se- 
curity. They may not be literally innate; but they are discerned 
to be true in their own light. The mind, when unfolded, distin- 
guishes them as certainly as the senses distinguish the reality 
of outward objects. But to see the truth is not enough: the 
motive is needed to follow and obey it; and this universal experi- 
ence declares. 

For you find disinterested virtue inculcated by the Greek and 
Roman moralists, — the pursuit of virtue for its own sake, — vir- 
tue, which, though no man praise it, is praiseworthy by nature : 
you find inculcated the choice of the right, rather than the expe- 
dient, where the two conflict; the avoidance of any thing improper 
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or unworthy; the harmony of truth, simplicity, and sincerity with 
man’s nature; the faithful performance of promises as the foun- 
dation of justice. You read in them that we should do nothing 
respecting which we doubt whether it is just or unjust, right or 
wrong; that we are born, not for ourselves alone, but also for our 
friends, and for our country ; that, while all things produced on 
earth are for man, man himself is begotten for the sake of man, 
and for doing good mutually to one another. All this, and such 
as this, is beautifully held up by Cicero as the form itself and the 
very face of virtue, which, could it appear visibly to men’s eyes, 
would attract a wonderful love of itself. And here is confessed 
the very difficulty. The living form and example were wanted ; 
but this form and example are supplied by Christianity. Virtue 
has taken visible shape in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. And 
to the intrinsic power of truth is added, not only the force of its 
being impersonated in real, outward existence, incarnate in a liv- 
ing, speaking, active form, but also the touching appeal of that 
form offered up for the sake of truth. 

The death of Jesus, as showing the sincerity of his own con- 
victions of the truth which he had spoken, draws men more 
strongly both to the truth and to himself; for the strongly at- 
tested convictions of another in behalf of truth dear to him is 
often that which first induces us to look at the same truth. Here 
is met a great want of humanity in the help of the death of Jesus 
to enable multitudes to embrace and hold more fast and dear the 
truth which he came to declare and unfold; and this is added to 
the influence also of miracle and sign, which were to lend addi- 
tional confirmation to truth capable of being perceived by its own 
light and by its own evidence. Or, being adapted to arrest one’s 
attention in whom the spiritual sense has been dormant, miracle 
and sign work a conviction that prepares the way for spiritual 
things to be spiritually discerned.’ 

In accordance with this view, and in further illustration of the 
influence of the cross, is the language of Jesus at the Last Sup- 
per, — “‘ This cup is the new covenant by my blood;” “ This is 
my blood of the new covenant.’ Commentators of every name 
explain this as expressing the ratification, sanction, seal, of the 
new covenant by the death of Jesus. The new covenant is the 
Christian dispensation, completing and supplying the defects of 
the Jewish, dismissing the ceremonial, preserving and perfecting 
13# 
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the spiritual, and adapted thereby to the spiritual necessities of 
all men, both Jews and Gentiles, 

Now, that which constituted the peculiar feature of the new 
covenant was, according to the sentiment expressed by one of the 
prophets who lived under the old, that the new should render 
efficacious help in obtaining deliverance from sin, and in obeying 
the divine will. ‘‘ Behold, I will make a new covenant with the 
house of Israel ; I will write my law in their hearts; I will for- 
give their iniquity; I will remember their sin no more.” In 
allusion to this very feature of the new covenant, Jesus, having 
said, ‘‘ This is the new covenant by my blood,” adds, ‘‘ which is 
shed for many for the remission of sins,” —that is, not so much 
for the sake of, as to effect the result of, the putting away of 
sin.* It was, indeed, announced again and again, under the old 
covenant, that God would forgive sin on repentance, and Jesus re- 
affirmed it often in his teachings; but it seems to have come home 
to but few hearts among that people, and to have scarcely existed 
at all in the Gentile mind. The consciousness of sin was there, 
the struggle with sin was a reality ; but the victory and the peace 
were wanting. ‘T’o those who feel themselves sinners, and desire 
redemption, the uplifting of Jesus as a ratification and seal of our 
heavenly Father’s mercy and faithfulness to his promises brings 
the needed assurance and deliverance and comfort. This is the 
great difference between the old covenant and the new; and this 
has been to thousands upon thousands the chief attraction of the 
cross. With every remove of the generations of men from the 
period of his death by the lapse of years, they understand the les- 
son of the cross more truly, and the more feel its power; as when 
the sun begins to travel from his winter solstice when he is in fact 
the nearest to us, until he shines down upon us from his mid- 
summer’s station in the sky, where, measured by distance, he is 
the farthest from us.- And the past and present influence of the 
cross is a sufficient pledge of the fulfilment of his words, — ‘I, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me;’’ that is, the final 
prevalence of Christianity in the world. 

Not all are drawn to Jesus exactly in the same way, nor con- 
template him in precisely the same aspects. To some, his perfect 


* The Greek preposition e/¢ expresses the purpose, end, or result, of the 
action; and the word ddeow, or sending away, seems not without its special 
significance. 
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character is that which constitutes his pre-eminence; to others, 
he is synonymous with Christian truth, — he is the Saviour, as 
he saves by the truth which he revealed. To many, he is precious 
for the personal relation he sustains to them, and they to him; 
for others still, he meets by his death a necessity in the divine 
government, in order for mercy and justice to meet together. 
But surely, whoever become imbued with his principles and spirit, 
and grow into the character which they admire in him; whoever 
gain the redemption which by his cross is seen to be attainable, — 
they are in fact drawn to him, are one with him, and therefore 
one with God, and, of consequence, share in the highest benefits 
of his death. 

The trait most prominent in the personal character of Jesus 
uplifted on the cross is doubtless that of his disinterested, self- 
sacrificing love. When, having exhibited this in our own lives as 
his disciples, we too shall be called away from this earthly scene 
of our labors, whether sooner or later, death shall uplift us to 
enter the sphere in which Jesus evermore liveth, where we shall 
share his glory by helping also, through our example beheld and 
remembered, to draw men to truth and goodness, — the highest 
reward which disinterested love can seek or receive. 

N. S. F. 


LECTURES ON PALESTINE. —No. 11. 
THE LAND OF THE PHILISTINES. 


THAT portion of the Sacred Land which longest resisted the arms 
of the Hebrew people, and came under their sway only when 
monarchy had succeeded the commonwealth, is the portion of all 
the land most exposed to attack, and least furnished with natural 
defences. The tribe of Simeon, it would seem, ought easily to 
have possessed the share assigned to them. There were in this 
comparatively level region no lurking-places for savage tribes, no 
fastnesses ampng the rocks; but from every side a way was open 
to their entrance. To the south, in hardly perceptible degrees, 
the fertile plain fell away to the sand of the desert. On the west, 
the low beach was washed by the African Sea, often so tranquil 
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that even the frail vessels of a primitive race might tempt the 
landing without danger. It must have been, too, a land well 
worth possessing, abundant in all fruits, rich for pasture, and fit 
for harvest. There the pleasant palm-tree might restore the 
memories of Goshen and the Nile far better than on the hot 
plains of Jericho. There the fig and the orange grew almost 
spontaneously, and the ‘wells that Abraham digged”’ afforded 
unfailing water to travellers and shepherds. It was a beautiful, 
a comfortable, and a fertile land, to be chosen for its advantage of 
situation, and its exhaustless resources. Yet it was not possessed 
by the tribe which was set to dwell in it. Its borders were not 
conquered when Joshua died ; its cities held out against the arms 
of the judges; ‘‘all the days of Saul” did not witness the sub- 
mission of its invincible people; and even the famous victory of 
David by no means finished the conquest. The land of the Phi- 
listines is in the boundaries of Canaan, but not in the actual domain 
of the first Hebrew people. It is singular that the province last 
brought into the occupation of the chosen people should have given 
its name to all their land. Judea and Galilee have now alike be- 
come Palestine, the land of the Philistines. It is a question much 
disputed, and not easily decided, who were this race of Philistines, 
which, from the beginning to the end, showed themselves such 
formidable foes to the armies of Israel. Some have endeavored 
to identify them with the Tyrian race, which sent colonies across 
the sea to Greece and to Carthage; others have described them 
as the Anakim, the race of giants, of which Goliath was only a 
late and more remarkable specimen. That they were an ancient 
tribe, we know, since Abraham sojourned in their land. In the 
legend of Noah’s descendants, the Philistines are recorded among 
the posterity of Ham. In the days of the patriarchs, there were 
kings in Philistia who could receive and entertain royally their 
guests; and, when the land was divided, each of the five cities 
had its lord. Considerable armies they could muster in their 
plains ; and the number of their horses and chariots, if it were 
not recorded in the sacred story, would seem fabulous. Nowhere 
did Israel find a foe more obstinate, a friend more treacherous, or 
a rival more powerful, than this lowland race. Long after the 
Moabites had become mingled with their captors, and the Ammo- 
nites had been driven to the Eastern desert, and the warlike tribes 
of Hermon had ceased to contend with the people of God, did the 
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Philistines, with their champions and their gods, set at nought at 
once the word of prophecy and the threats of successful valor. 

When the Israelites came out from Egypt, their shortest way 
to the land of their fathers, to the sepulchre of Hebron and the 
plain of Shechem, lay through the country of the Philistines; but 
the Lord, we read, “led them not that way, although it was near,” 
lest peradventure, seeing war, they should repent, and turn back 
to the land of their bondage. To most travellers who come out 
of Egypt into Palestine, the first signs have a show of war. The 
shepherds sit armed as they watch their flocks; the ploughman 
bears a long gun across his shoulders as he follows his furrow; 
horsemen come brandishing their spears ; and the travelling mer- 
chant carries an arsenal in his belt. The visage, not less than 
the dress, of the people, may well disturb a nervous man, and 
make him almost repent that he chose that way, and fear that the 
dismal tales which he has heard in Egypt are true; but the fear 
quickly passes. The present race retains of the spirit of the 
ancient race the covetousness more than the valor; and the worst 
foes which will be met are foreigners, who plunder there under 
forms of law. If the daughters of the people gather round a 
stranger as he enters at the gateway, it is not to rejoice over 
triumphs or mourn over defeat, but to solicit alms. We may 
record, however, with pleasure, that in one village of this region, 
where the women were drawing in the streets long threads for 
their future weaving, no one begged, and no one spoke an 
insulting word. 

In the days of Joshua, the Philistines had five principal cities. 
Of these, the sites of four may be certainly determined; and 
three are still considerable towns. The chief of these is Gaza, 
which holds to-day a far more important relative rank among the 
towns of Palestine than ever before. Its resident population can 
hardly be less than fifteen thousand, — more, even, than in Jeru- 
salem. Most of these are Moslem Arabs, with a few Armenians, 
and still fewer Catholic Christians. Although the followers of the 
Prophet so largely outnumber the followers of Christ, their spirit 
in Gaza is very different from their spirit in Nablous; and they 
treat Christians well, greet them kindly in the public places, and 
suffer them to cross even the sacred threshold of the mosque, — 
a@ precious privilege, since here one of the earliest churches was 
built after the establishment of Christianity as the faith of the 
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Roman empire. Franks may visit, unmolested, all parts of 
the city, meeting smiles and politeness, where, in other Syrian 
towns, they would find only haughty contempt, and hear smo- 
thered curses. 

The scriptural associations of Gaza are chiefly with Samson, 
that Hercules among the Hebrew judges, whose feats of strength 
would seem incredible were they not recorded in the chronicles of 
the people of God. Monastic traditions have not neglected his 
history. You may see the place where stood once the strong gates 
which the giant leader carried upon his shoulders; may follow his 
way to the top of the neighboring hill, which lies eastward toward 
Hebron, and, if you have sufficient faith, bring away, from the 
fragments of stone which there strew the ground, some petrified 
remnant of the broken bars. You may see the spot where the 
blind champion, shorn of his locks, did grind in his prison-house ; 
and the spot where stood the great temple of Dagon, when the 
restored Captive, sacrificing himself, with one desperate effort slew 
more of his foes, as the temple fell, than in all his life before. 
Even the tomb of the hero, which the record tells us was in the 
burying-place of Manoah, his father, is here pointed out. Mos- 
lems take liberties with the Jewish Scriptures, when it suits their 
convenience, to an extent not reached even by the critics of the 
Tiibingen schools. 

The epithet by which Gaza is described in the ancient histo- 
rians was “the strong.”’ It seems always to have been a power- 
ful fortress, more formidable because it stood in the way of all 
the traffic between Egypt and Syria. Built on a conspicuous 
hill, from its walls and towers the lords of the Philistines might 
watch the caravans as they passed, and plan how to exact tribute 
or how to secure plunder. The strength of the position was not 
neglected after it had been lost by its first possessors. The con- 
querors, who took it in difficult siege, did not fail to occupy it. A 
Persian emperor left here his spoils. The great Grecian, dealing 
terrible severity to the people who resisted his arms so long, filled 
the city with a new race, who should defend it as subjects of his 
empire. Other generals, in the Maccabee wars, labored hard as 
Alexander to subdue the rebels who had shut themselves in this 
troublesome retreat: yet hardly were the walls levelled before 
they rose again; and, in the days of Jesus and his apostles, 
Roman officers were in command of a garrison here. When the 
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city ceased to be a fortress, and the walls finally were left to 
crumble and fall, we cannot tell The Saracens had here a 
stronghold; but it was not so much the city itself as a castle 
within the city. Now there are neither walls nor towers; nothing 
to hinder the entrance of a troop, or obstruct the way of a cara- 
van, except the enormous hedges of cactus, which seem, at a little 
distance, to surround the city with an impenetrable barrier. 

Gaza seems in the first Christian ages to have been, like Athens 
in the time of Paul, wholly given to idolatry. The deacon Mark 
tells of its numerous gods and numerous temples; how obsti- 
nately the blind people refused to hear the gospel word ; and -how, 
at last, a timely imperial edict compelled to a faith which could 
not persuade. Fairly weaned from its heathenism, Gaza became 
noted for its eminent Christian graces. Its hospitality was aided 
by the rich fruits of its prolific soil; and he who would taste the 
luxuries of the Holy Land had only to rest with its princely 
bishops. When it passed into Moslem hands, it was esteemed a 
most valuable prize, and subsequently gained the fame of a shrine 
to the followers of Safi, who was born here. In later times, it 
was a granary to Southern Syria. When famine was in the rest 
of the land, corn and wine here were found. Pilgrims could stop 
here to refresh and equip themselves for the long desert-journey 
to Sinai or Mecca, as they do still; and travellers could curiously 
seek if the marks of the ancient city did not reach nearer to the 
sea than the sand-hills which now separate it from its port. To- 
day, the gardens of Gaza, filled with fruit-trees and flowers; the 
lazy people, in their picturesque costumes; the broad, even beach, 
paved for miles with shells of every shape and hue; the fine and 
various surrounding landscape, — are more interesting than any 
of its traditions, or any curious examination of its thinly scattered 
ruins. 

The ruins of Askelon are much more imposing than any re- 
mains of the ancient time to be found at Gaza. The modern 
village here is of no importance, and its few huts make no show 
beside the vast walls and arches yet remaining of the ancient city. 
The road from Gaza lies on the margin of the Mediterranean, 
most of the way a firm, wide beach, strewn with shells. No 
human habitation is to be seen along its whole length of twelve 
miles. The grandeur of the ruins is more striking from its con- 
trast with the utter loneliness of the region, the silent hills 
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around, and the waters of the sea, which wash the walls at their 
base. These walls undoubtedly belong to the Saracen age, when 
Askelon was a prize constantly disputed by the crusaders and 
their enemies. The name of the city calls up the legends of 
Richard the Lion-hearted even more than the story of the Phi- 
listine wars. Here he fought one of his most brilliant battles ; 
and here he intrenched himself when his reverses had begun, and 
concluded a peace with his chivalrous foe. Here was the scene 
of that romantic contest of skill with strength which the fancy of 
Scott has invented to set off the contrasted graces of Moslem and 
Christian knighthood. It may be that the very court into which 
you look down, grass-grown and sprinkled with flowers, once wit- 
nessed the festivities where the East and the West joined in the 
peaceful sports which came after warfare, as the broken stones of 
the outer walls show what fierce attack was spent upon them. 
Now no flag, either of cross or crescent, waves from these battle- 
ments ; and the only sound that breaks the repose of the desolate 
scene is the melancholy plash of waves, and the scream of the 
vulture, disturbed from its haunts by the unwelcome visitor. Yet 
Askelon has also associations with the ancient Scripture. Samson 
gave to those who had expounded his riddle the change of gar- 
ments of the thirty men whom here he slew. The line of the 
lament of David over the death of Saul and Jonathan, though it 
has passed into a proverb, has not lost its quaint and sad meaning ; 
and men remember how wretchedly the first monarch of Israel fell, 
when they say of a shameful deed, ‘‘ Publish it not in the streets 
of Askelon.” What a vivid picture of the greatness of the city 
is given in that verse of Jeremy, exclaiming, How shall the sword 
return to the scabbard? ‘‘ how shall it be quiet, seeing the Lord 
hath given it a charge against Askelon and against the sea- 
shore?” What a cheering promise of comfort to Israel, to 
the returning “remnant of the house of Judah,” in those later 
words of Zephaniah ! — the “‘sea-coast shall be cottages for shep- 
herds, and folds for flocks; in the houses of Askelon shall they 
lie down in the evening: for the Lord their God shall visit them, 
and turn away their captivity.” And here before you, more 
visibly than at T'yre, is the reality of Zechariah’s prophecy; and 
the city, which might have taken counsel from the fate of the 
Pheenician capital, is ‘inhabited no longer.” This once-famed 
harbor, ruined by rubbish, is no more visited by the white sails of 
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commerce ; the wells which Abraham and Isaac dug are filled up, 
and none can find traces of them; the sacred fish no longer swim 
in its stagnant pool; the sacred doves no longer alight upon its 
fallen towers. The altars of Dagon and of Jehovah, the Christian 
cloisters and the Moslem fountains, are all obliterated; and even 
the cypress, which once environed the city, has ceased to shade its 
ruins. The vine has disappeared from the surrounding hills; and 
the onion, which once was brought to furnish Roman tables from 
this distant port, is no more known to the tribes that haunt the 
region. Only the wild artichoke, the ‘‘ascalia,’’ continues to 
grow there, and to vex with its prickly leaf the feet of camels as 
they pass. 

In the time of the judges, Ashdod was, in size and importance, 
far inferior to Askelon ; but now it is a flourishing village, neater 
and prettier than most towns of its size. Its walls are of green 
cactus, interspersed with olive-trees. The fields around it are 
carefully tilled; the fountains are in good repair; and the people, 
though sinister in their look, are well-dressed and respectable, as 
compared with the laborers of Galilee. There are no remains of 
the ancient city, unless one will assign antiquity to the wells 
where the cattle still come to drink. Some, indeed, doubt if the 
present village, several miles removed from the sea, be on the site 
of the Ashdod of the Scriptures, which they take to have been, 
like Askelon, a port; but the modern name indicates its identity 
with the ancient place. Ashdod has, in the sacred history, a 
various fame. Here, from Shiloh, the stolen ark was brought, and 
placed by the Philistines on the altar of their god, by the side of 
the image of Dagon, — with what disastrous issue, the story in the 
Book of Samuel faithfully tells. Here Nehemiah found wives for 
the restored tribes, who spake a strange tongue, and brought con- 
fusion into the speech of the people. We infer the strength of 
the walls from the labor of Uzziah in destroying them; and the 
beauty of the streets, from the palaces of which Amos sings. 
Isaiah tells how Tartan, general of the Assyrian king, came and 
besieged the city. Profane history has still more marvellous tales 
of its strength. According to Herodotus, it resisted for twenty- 
nine years the arms of an Egyptian monarch. In later times, it 
was memorable as the place where the valiant Judas Maccabeus 
lost his life; and the Christians set apart here the place where 
Philip was found in Azotus, when he had baptized the Ethiopian 
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eunuch. There are no Christians here now, and one in vain 
inquires for the shrine of St. Philip. 

The site of Gath, the birthplace of Goliath, where some of the 
hardest battles of the kings of Judah were fought; where the 
ark for a while rested when it was carried from Ashdod; where 
David, dreading the jealous rage of Saul, sought for a time refuge 
in the house of the Philistine king; the city that defied longest 
the forces of the Hebrews, and held the renown of an invincible 
giant race, — is now sought in vain. The name, which was a 
common prefix to other names, has disappeared from all the region ; 
and no tradition designates the home of the most presumptuous 
foe that ever menaced Israel. Whether it were in the north of 
the land, as Eusebius tells, or in the south, as Jerome describes 
it; whether it belonged to the territory of Dan, or remained even 
in the portion of Judah, who sought in vain to possess it, — 
there are now no means of determining. The stature of the 
race which inhabits the region is not now gigantic; nor are any 
such monsters born as the brother of David slew there. The 
usual share of fingers belongs to human hands there; and the 
staff of the spear, though long and formidable, is by no means 
‘like a weaver’s beam.” 

Ekron was the most northern of all the chief cities of the 
Philistines. Its people were a martial and indomitable tribe, but 
more magnanimous to their enemies than the people of the other 
cities. They declined receiving the captured ark of Jehovah 
within their walls, fearing the woes which its ill-omened possession 
had brought already upon Gath and Ashdod, and urged that it 
should be returned unto its rightful owners. At Ekron was the 
altar to the strange god Beelzebub, whose decision a superstitious 
king of Israel sought, and whose rank as ‘ Prince of Devils” 
made him, in the minds of the Pharisees, a rival of the true God. 
The “rooting up” of Ekron, which Zephaniah predicted, has 
destroyed all its ancient monuments; and there is nothing in the 
humble Arab village, which overlooks from its knoll the fertile 
plain of Sharon, to show that a great city once stood there. 

Gold is no longer hidden in the houses of the land of the Phi- 
listines, nor are the daughters of the land so exceeding fair that 
their Turkish masters choose out wives among them; yet in 
some of the villages there are signs of thrift, and the trade of 
the weaver is plied by well-clad women briskly in the streets. 
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The men are “diligent to know the state of their flocks, and look 
well to their herds,”” —have abundance of “ goat’s milk for the 
food of their household, and the maintenance of their maidens.” 
There is fertility still in ‘‘the valley of Sorek.”” Caravans still 
pass over the plain and along the sea. Ships from Egypt carry 
from this shore the shells which are wrought into fantastic grot- 
toes in the summer palaces of the Cairene rulers. The finest 
olive-groves in Palestine are in the vicinity of Gaza. At the 
village on the southern border, which keeps the name of the Pro- 
phet Jonah, travellers may witness the stateliness of Arab cour- 
tesy, and the fervor of Moslem grief, as they are met at the gate- 
way by the guardians of health, or are wakened at morning by 
the sounds of wailing over the new grave by the side of their 
encampment. It is a pleasant country to traverse, an unspeaka- 
ble relief from the monotony of the desert, or from the wild and 
dangerous passes of the Judean hills. The scenery is diversified 
and beautiful, and what is wanting in associations is made up by 
the attractiveness of the landscape. One is convinced that the 
goodliest part of the land divided to Judah is that which it never 
fairly possessed. The futile experiment which American emi- 
grants have lately tried in the neighborhood of Jerusalem — 
seeking to win the indolent people to the arts of civilized industry, 
and, through these, to the Christian faith — might have been more 
successful if it had been tried on this soil. This is the part of 
Palestine most likely to be reclaimed, and most inviting to Chris- 
tian culture. Yet it has, less than any other part, attractions to 
piety. The pilgrims do not take it in their circle of journeyings ; 
and neither Jews nor Christians have any inclination to fix their 
home in its borders. The miserable families which cluster on 
Mount Zion, exposed to the insults of their fanatic neighbors, 
might find in the Philistine region each a comfortable home; but 
they do not come to the Holy Land to thrive in their worldly 
fortunes, or to find comfort, but to dwell and to die near to the 
homes and graves of their fathers. A few feet of earth in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat is better than many acres of soil in the re- 
gion where no bones of their fathers rest. 

C. 


H. B. 
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GROWTH IN GRACE. 


A PROGRESSIVE unfolding of the moral character is but the 
natural operation of an innate law of our constitution. Progress 
is a law of nature: it is inscribed, in glowing characters, on all 
things about us. We see the law of progress at work everywhere 
in the physical and intellectual, as well as in the moral, world. 
The works of creation seem designed not to stand still, but to go 
on to perfection. 

The structure of the material world indicates that it has arrived 
at its present condition through a progressive series of different 
stages, at each approaching more nearly a state of perfection. 
The transition from chaos to the present state of the earth was not 
effected in a few days, or even years, but was the work of count- 
less ages. The earth was at first inhabited only by the lowest 
races of animated creatures. Subsequently higher races came 
into existence: we trace a constant progress, till it culminates in 
man. 

The human race likewise, from Adam to the present genera- 
tion, has ever been progressing, constantly tending upward. In 
the infancy of our race, the horizon of man’s intellect was limited 
within narrow bounds, and a shadowy twilight brooded over his 
mind. To him the earth was a great variegated plane; the 
blue sky a solid concave, above which were the waters that 
descended in rain, in which the stars were fixed, and along which 
the sun and moon passed in their daily circuits. The light of 
science and civilization had not yet dawned upon mankind, and 
their intellectual vision was short, dim, and imperfect. 

But the human mind, with scope for action, was destined to 
dispel the shadows which obscured its dawning. Art early sprang 
up among the descendants of Shem and Ham; and stupendous 
monuments of their skill are now overlooking the waters of the 
Nile, while many a work of the artist is found among the exca- 
vated ruins of Nineveh. The Pheenicians gave letters to the 
world, whose influence in elevating the human intellect can never 
be fully estimated. Figures took birth in India, and were fos- 
tered in Arabia. They, too, have aided much the intellectual 
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advancement of our race. With such helps, the human mind has 
ever been, and still is, progressing in strength and elevation. 

Civilization, taking its rise in the East, seems ever to have tra- 
velled westward. Beginning its march from the great cities of 
Assyria and Babylonia, it descended to Egypt. It next visited 
Greece, and dwelt long in the land of art, eloquence, and song. 
Proceeding on its westward journey, it next halted on the banks 
of the Tiber. Rome gave laws and civil institutions to the world, 
broke down ethnological barriers, and consolidated the civilized 
world into one mass. The progress of civilization during the mid- 
dle ages was through a devious and zigzag path; yet still it 
advanced. The feudal system and the chivalry of those centuries 
of darkness laid the foundation of a higher civilization than the 
world had ever yet seen. The revival of letters gave a fresh 
impulse to intellectual progress; and in the same age was disco- 
vered a new continent, on which, from the confluence of all races, 
Nature seems destined to develop the most perfect type of man, 
and the highest degree of civilization. The law of progress is 
stamped upon our race in characters which cannot be effaced ; 
and we may hope that the progress of our race will continue, the 
leaven of Christianity ever diffusing itself, till the whole earth 
shall become one vast Utopia, and the millennium-day shall dawn 
on a regenerated race. 

Human life also is a progress. From the cradle to the grave, 
we are ascending the inclined plane of life, till the folly and impru- 
dence of youth are exchanged for the wisdom and discretion of 
age. It is ‘ first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in 
the ear.” Our powers are developed by being brought into 
action: each stage of life prepares the way for the succeeding 
one, and the whole of the present life for a future and higher 
existence. 

The law of progress obtains as well in the moral world as in 
the physical and intellectual. There is a germ of virtue implanted 
in every heart, which may be cultivated and expanded without 
limit. The moral and spiritual elements of our complex nature, 
as well as all others, may be developed and strengthened by being 
brought into exercise. Not only are we susceptible of progress 
in this direction, but we naturally have a desire for it. There is 
an inborn principle in every breast, prompting us onward and 


upward to a higher life. This principle, however, often lies 
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comparatively dormant and inactive, being buried beneath the 
pressure of worldly cares, wants, and enjoyments; but, in those 
whose better nature is not wholly callous and deadened, there is 
a constant longing, an upward looking, for something higher and 
holier than they have yet attained. Possessing thus the capacity 
and the motive power for moral and spiritual progress, we are but 
acting out the suggestions of our nature when we make advance- 
ment in this direction. 

We are also placed in a condition, and surrounded by circum- 
stances, admirably fitted to promote the development of the moral 
character. All the relations of the present life give scope for the 
exercise of our virtuous principles. The love of God, and the 
kindly influence of his Spirit, ever tend to awaken in our hearts a 
responsive affection. Humanity, in its diversified aspects, pre- 
sents objects for the drawing out of all our moral powers and bene- 
volent feelings. We are constantly exposed to trials and tempta- 
tions, by overcoming which we may gain new strength in virtue 
and elevation in holiness. There is no positive merit in doing right 
when there is nothing to induce us to do wrong, and doing right 
is the most natural and easy course. It is only by resisting temp- 
tation, by overcoming evil with good, that we can progress in the 
path of virtue. The evils of life, when thus we tread them under 
our feet, serve but as the rounds of the ladder by which we ascend 
to heaven. What, therefore, are commonly called evils, should be 
regarded as blessings in disguise, since they are but the stepping- 
stones to a higher state of virtue and holiness. 

Thus all things aid us in our aspirations after a higher life. 
The innate longings and unrest of the soul urge us on. The 
finger on Nature’s guideposts everywhere points upward. The 
divine influence is ever attracting us towards a higher state of 
holiness. Destiny impels us. Heaven beckons us to its portals, 
and angels rejoice in our progress towards the celestial city. 
And though our pathway may appear rugged and full of obstacles, 
though we have many a Hill of Difficulty to climb, yet our strug- 
gles are amply rewarded by the pleasures attendant on every step 
of our upward progress. As he who climbs the Alps finds new 
delights at every fresh elevation from the expansive view of the 
surrounding landscape which opens to his gaze; so also, as we 
attain new moral and spiritual heights, we drink in a purer and 
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more inspiring atmosphere, and obtain more enrapturing visions of 
the heavenly land. . 

The legitimate fruit of virtue is happiness; and the higher our 
attainment in a virtuous life, the higher will be the degree of our 
happiness. The more nearly we approach Him who is the primal 
fountain of all purity and holiness, the more deeply do we drink 
of that heavenly bliss which holiness imparts. The more we over- 
come the apparent evils of life, the greater will be our strength 
to overcome them, and the weaker the temptations to which we 
are exposed. Thus the path of virtue will constantly become less 
rugged, and more delightful. Hence we have every inducement 
to persevere on the Christian journey, since we receive a present 
and ever-increasing reward, and all things conspire to aid us in 
our heavenward progress. 

But how shall we co-operate with these surrounding agencies? 
What part have we to act in promoting our moral and spiritual 
elevation? Nothing can be done to this end without bringing 
our moral powers into action. Activity is indispensable to pro- 
gress. The words, ‘‘ Grow in grace,” contain an express injunc- 
tion, implying that our growth in grace is to be promoted by 
our own voluntary endeavors. Every part of our nature may 
be unfolded by bringing it into constant exercise. It is by the 
training of certain muscles and certain powers that the athlete 
attains his strength, and the artist his skill; it is by a constant 
and repeated exercise of the intellect that the scholar attains 
intellectual greatness and efficiency. Every power, faculty, or 
affection, may thus be drawn out and cultivated. 

The same is true respecting our moral powers and susceptibili- 
ties. This part of our nature also may be developed and elevated 
by being brought into action. In this manner, the germs of vir- 
tue implanted in our hearts may be nurtured into life, and made 
to spring up and flourish. Progress is a law of our moral and 
spiritual life; and it is only when we are progressing in virtue 
that we are true to ourselves, and accomplishing fully the objects 
of our existence. 

If, then, we would fulfil our destiny, we must fearlessly meet 
and overcome every evil that besets us. We must clothe ourselves 
in the whole panoply of righteousness, and be ready to grapple 
with every foe that would oppose our progress. By thus over- 
coming our propensities to evil, by resisting the temptations which 
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surround us, we may constantly gain new strength and elevation 
in Christian virtue. The more we subdue and tread down the 
grovelling tendencies of our nature, the higher do we rise towards 
the heavenly, the divine. 

The exercise of the benevolent affections likewise tends to ele- 
vate and purify our moral characters. It is not sufficient to 
refrain from doing evil; but we must positively do good, if we 
would rise in the scale of goodness. And the more we strive to 
mitigate the evils of human life, the more we radiate joy and sun- 
shine about us, the more do we become assimilated to Him who 
is the embodiment of infinite benevolence. If we would grow in 
grace, we must increase in love, which is the essence of our reli- 
gion, and the all-pervading element of heaven. 

Again: sincere and earnest devotion tends to raise the soul 
into higher life. The more we abstract our thoughts from outward 
cares and enjoyments, and fix them on divine things, the greater 
will be our spiritual elevation. The contemplation of God, and 
his relations to us as a kind and affectionate Father, tends to 
awaken in our hearts a deeper love and reverence for him. A 
constant and cordial devotion brings us into the true attitude for 
the reception of divine grace, and widens and deepens the foun- 
tains of spiritual life. It lifts the soul into a purer and higher 
region, which is ever pervaded with heavenly bliss. The deeper, 
then, and the more earnest, our devotion, the greater will be our 
progress in spiritual life. The more intimate our communion 
with the Source of heavenly light, the more will our hearts be 
irradiated by its beams. 

An unwavering faith and a steadfast hope also will aid us much 
in our Christian progress. A constant reliance on the arm of 
God, and an implicit trust in the guidance of his providence, will 
give us strength and fortitude to endure the necessary ills of our 
present existence, and dispel the clouds from a desponding heart. 
While tossed on the troubled sea of human life, we have great 
need of the anchor of faith, and the guiding-star of Christian 
hope, to enable us to gain a haven of rest. Faith in Christ as our 
guide, and an unshaken confidence in his teachings, will aid us 
much in pursuing the path he trod, and progressing towards that 
high state of holiness in which he dwells. 

Such are some of the means by which our progress in Christian 
life may be promoted. If we bring these to our aid, and ever 
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strive for a higher life, our struggles will be crowned with suc- 
cess, and we shall constantly go on towards perfection. 

But the progress attainable in the present life is, I trust, but 
the beginning of that to which we are destined. Reasoning from 
analogy, we have strong grounds to hope that the law of progress 
will obtain as well in the future world as in the present. And 
we may safely reason thus, since the present life and the future 
are but parts of one great whole, and both under the government 
of the same wise and beneficent Ruler. It seems also that we 
have an unlimited capacity for improvement, which would not 
have been given us had our progress been destined to cease after 
this short period of existence. On the contrary, we may hope, 
that, in the future life, we shall go on from grace to grace, under 
even more favorable circumstances than those by which we are 
surrounded here. As the insect, in its metamorphosis from the 
larva to the perfect state, gains new powers of action and enjoy- 
ment; so also we may hope, when we throw off this chrysalis of 
clay, to be endowed with higher senses and faculties, to drink in 
the bliss of heaven through new avenues, and to contemplate the 
verities of God and the mysteries of immensity with a clearer per- 
ception and a broader sweep of intellectual vision. The infinite 
distance, in every respect, between us and the Supreme Being, 
will give us scope for a never-ending advancement, without ever 
arriving at the infinitude of his perfection. 

Thus we may go on, ever exploring new fields of thought and 
drinking in new delights, ever attaining new heights in know- 
ledge, in holiness, and in happiness, throughout the never-ending 
ages of eternity. The cheering hope of such a destiny may well 
encourage us to persevere in the way of virtue, and spurn the 
slight difficulties which lie in our path, regarding them as nought 
in comparison with the more abundant happiness which awaits us 
in the future. With such a hope for our support, and with our 
gaze ever fixed on the glorious prospect, we may constantly rise 
in the scale of being, and become more and more imbued with 
the spirit of our heavenly Father, till we are admitted to the bea- 
tific vision of his presence, where our joys will ever be heightened 
without the possibility of satiety. @. 














SYMPATHY AND SOLITUDE. 


My pear L., — My thoughts have been much occupied lately 
with the subject of human sympathy, — how far we may safely 
and lawfully allow ourselves to depend on it. That the love and 
sympathy of friends is the sweetest, dearest of our earthly bless- 
ings, (shall I call it earthly?) no true heart can doubt. What 
are all the prizes that lie in the path of vanity or ambition ; 
what are beauty, wealth, power, or fame, — compared with this 
priceless boon ?— which may be found as abundantly in the waste 
places of poverty, if it be virtuous poverty, as in the palaces of 
kings; nay, which is more likely to be found pure and unalloyed 
in the former than in the latter. Oh! the sweet ties of human 
life, be they of kindred, marriage, or close and congenial friend- 
ship, without other bond than unity of soul, — how beautiful, how 
holy, they are! In the dark hour of sorrow, in those visitations 
from the hand of God which the best human skill and the fondest 
human love have no power to avert, still the kind offices of sym- 
pathizing neighbors and friends come, like blessed angels, not only 
to assuage the pangs of sorrow, but to draw more closely the cords 
that bind us to the whole race of suffering humanity. Blessed is 
the lot to which these sweet ministries of affection are granted, in 
comparison with whose worth all outward advantages are as the 
small dust of the balance. It is a blessing to be received and 
daily acknowledged with the most fervent gratitude. 

But it has been impressed on my mind, more particularly of 
late, that, while we open our souls to all the cheering and hallow- 
ing influences that flow from this pure source, we are to maintain 
ourselves constantly in a frame of spirit which would enable us to 
endure the withdrawal of this inestimable boon. It is not the 
common lot of those, whose character entitles them to the love and 
esteem of others, to find themselves wholly deserted by friends. 
Still, it is not a situation impossible to any one; and it is not very 
unfrequently the case, that, in rigidly adhering to what we con- 
sider duty, we are compelled to act in a manner so far at variance 
with the opinion of those whose approbation we most prize, as to 
cut us off from their entire sympathy. There are inward con- 
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flicts, too, and depths of emotion, in all our hearts, perhaps, at 
times, that could not be framed into language so clearly as to be 
accurately conveyed to the apprehension of any but the Searcher 
of hearts. Here, then, must the sympathy of even the most 
congenial and confidential friends in some measure fail us, at 
least while they are in the body; though I do believe, that, when 
they are visibly separated from us as dwellers in the spirit-world, 
they approach our inner selves more intimately than they ever 
could do while tabernacled in the flesh. Still, of this we have no 
positive assurance. How, then, can we satisfy our craving for 
sympathy, except by flying to Him who can never desert nor 
misapprehend us, nor withdraw the smiles of his love from his 
faithful children? But, in order to find him sufficient for us in 
the dark days of desertion, we must have made him the joy of 
: our brightest hours, the sanctifier of our best earthly friend- 
ships.. 

; To resort to fiction for an example of a heart keenly alive to 
the joys of communion and sympathy with earthly friends, and 
at the same time so full of trust in the Divine as to be able to 
sustain itself on that alone, I have never seen so perfect an illus- 
tration as that furnished by Guy Morville, in the “ Heir of Red- 
clyffe.”” To some, the chief attraction of his character would lie 
in his entire conquest over a fiery temper, or in the heavenly dis- 
interestedness with which he sacrificed life, when life was dearest, 
to save one who had deeply injured him; but, to me, there is no 
period in his career when he is more truly noble, none when his 
conduct is more inspiring, than in his loneliness at Redclyffe. 
Having in the last few months, for the first time in his life, en- 
joyed the sweet pleasures of a true home among friends who in 
his state of orphanage and friendlessness received him as a son 
and brother, just as he has attained the dearest wish of his heart 
in learning that he has won the love of one dearer than aught 
else on earth, by the cruel suspicion of a near relative he is sud- 
denly deprived of the confidence of all whom he most prizes, 
except the one faithful friend and her sympathizing brother; and 
these two are so compelled by circumstagces to withhold the ex- 
pression of their continued interest, that he must suppose himself 
deserted by them also. But the youthful sufferer has a sure 
refuge in the bosom of the Father. Though most keenly sensi- 
ble of the greatness of his loss, and feeling that it is to be life- 
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long, in the desolation of his exile, where utter loneliness takes 
the place of the dear home-circle, we do not find him brooding 
over his sorrows in the spirit of self-crucifixion, but nerving him- 
self to do as well as to bear. His submission to the divine will 
is not merely passive; but while he nerves himself up to bear all 
that may be required of him, even toa long life without his Amy, 
he resolves also to live for the good of his tenantry, spiritual as 
well as temporal. After maturing plans like these, thus uniting 
active benevolence with full repose on the divine presence and 
love, we find him sinking to rest at night, his last waking thoughts 
the lines of the poet, — 


‘‘ Gales from heaven, if so He will, 
Sweeter melodies will wake, 
On the lonely mountain rill, 
Than the meeting waters make. 
Who hath the Father and the Son 
May be left, but not alone.” 


To turn from fiction to sacred history, is not our great Exem- 
plar a pattern also here? With a heart ‘“‘embracing all man- 
kind,”’ he has still his chosen band of followers, and among these 
a select few, who are admitted to be the witnesses of his more 
private hours and deeper emotions. The “ beloved disciple,” and 
the family at Bethany, could testify to the depth of his love. It 
would seem that even the divine One loved and craved human 
sympathy; yet, when the hour of desertion came, he could say, 
‘“‘T am not alone, but the Father is with me.” Such, it seems to 
me, should be our spirit; welcoming with fervent gratitude the 
blessed gift of love, when bestowed by those around us, but, 
should it be withdrawn, feeling ourselves strong in the love of 
the Highest. Yours, 


M. W. 


























EVERY MAN SHALL BEAR HIS OWN BURDEN. 


SERMON BY REV. THOMAS J. MUMFORD. 


GaLaTIANs vi. 5: ‘‘ For every man shall bear his own burden.” 


‘* A few days before the death of Sydney Smith, as he lay one evening in his 
half-darkened room, he repeated, in a strong and full voice, this beautiful pas- 
sage from his sermon on Riches: ‘ We talk of human life as a journey; but 
how variously is that journey performed! There are some who come forth, 
girt and shod and mantled, to walk on velvet lawns and smooth terraces, 
where every gale is arrested and every beam is tempered. There are others 
who walk on the alpine paths of life, against driving misery and through 
stormy sorrows, over sharp afflictions, — walk with bare feet and naked 
breasts, jaded, mangled, and chilled.’” 


Tis assertion, first written in days of health and vigor, and 
afterwards indorsed and emphasized by the dying lips of one of 
the sincerest men that ever lived, is a truthful picture of human 
life as it appears upon the surface of society. Sometimes, per- 
haps, it describes the deepest and most hidden experiences of 
classes of mankind, but not always. The inequalities of our lot 
are not so great as they seem to be; and life abounds in compen- 
sations. The saddest face has beamed with delight; and the 
brightest eyes have been dimmed by tears. There are few skies 
so clear as to close the day without a cloud; and there are few 
clouds so dark as to have no silver lining. Prosperity is often 
fruitful in selfishness and discontent; adversity frequently puri- 
fies and strengthens the soul. 

I would not be understood to believe that the present life is a 
scene of just and perfect retribution: there are in this life some 
stubborn inequalities, that cannot be explained away. It will take 
another world to remove a few apparent spots on the sun of 
divine justice. Eternity is needed to prove the absolute im- 
partiality of the heavenly Father. But, admitting all this, I 
deny that any men pass through this stage of existence without 
learning the meaning of such words as trial and sorrow. The 
most gay and trifling are not always moving in scenes of pleasure. 
There are wants in the human soul which wealth and fame and 
power can never satisfy. Is not history full of the misery of 
monarchs? Can beauty defy disappointment? Do not aching 
hearts throb beneath silken robes? Is the wealth of Wall Street 
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sufficient to bribe Death to wait? In some of its myriad forms, 
suffering is appointed for all the sons of men. There is no home 
nor heart to which sorrow does not sometimes come. Affliction 
never slighted anybody. When our Saviour invited the weary 
and heavy-laden to come unto him, and find rest for their souls, 
he addressed a class which includes the whole human race. This 
life is no careless holiday, but a time for serious toil. ‘‘ Every 
man shall bear his own burden,” saith the will of Almighty God. 

It may be said, that, although we all have our stern struggles 
and heavy cares, sincere friendship may divide every sorrow, and 
gentle sympathy can bind up the broken heart. I would not 
underrate the worth of friendship and sympathy, — few can crave 
them more intensely, or prize them more highly when possessed ; 
but he who believes them adequate to the task suggested has 
much to learn of human experience, and is doomed to certain 
disappointment. Friendship and sympathy can do much for us, 
but they cannot do every thing. They can lighten some loads, 
and illumine some days of darkness; but the most momentous 
conflicts of the soul must be fought in the strictest solitude, the 
heaviest burdens of life must be borne entirely alone. When the 
depths of the heart are broken up, when the floods of a great 
sorrow rise to overwhelm our spirits, it is in vain that earthly 
friends cry to the raging storm, ‘Thus far shalt thou come, and 
no farther; and here shall thy waves be stayed.”” In the great 
September gales of human life, the dearest friendships serve only 
as water-marks to reveal the rare heights to which the flood of 
grief has risen, and then passed on. In spite of protecting arms 
and shielding breasts, all the billows and the waves will go over 
us; and, if our feet are not planted on the Rock of Ages, we 
shall be swept away. 

My friends, the declarations that I have made are not surmises 
or fancies, but facts, attested by history, and proved by the ex- 
perience of thousands around us. An old prophet made one of 
his characters exclaim, ‘I have trodden the wine-press alone, and 
none of the people were with me.” How often we read that 
Jesus, sending the multitudes away, went up into a mountain, 
‘Cand, when the evening was come, he was there alone’! He 
who does not sometimes seek seclusion, finding in society all 
needed help and encouragement, is ignorant of the great struggles 
of life. 
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And now let me be less general in my allusions to the trials of 
our earthly lot. The heavy-laden bear a variety of burdens ; 
but I have only time to notice the burden of worldly cares, the 
burden of conflicts with sin, and the burden of sorrow for the 
departed, all of which must in good part be borne alone. 

Who has not found it very difficult, nay, almost impossible, to 
obtain those upon whom he can lay his responsibility, and with it 
his anxiety, about the ordinary affairs of life? Do we not know 
that it requires the same familiar acquaintance with all the duties 
and relations of our station which we ourselves possess, the 
same devoted, absorbing interest in our work which we ourselves 
cherish, to have that work well performed by another? and 
must we not look in vain for those who can furnish such singular 
and unnatural attainments? Where is the merchant who can 
leave his business for a long time, and be perfectly sure that it 
will not suffer from his absence? Where is the mother who feels 
entirely easy about her little ones, when far away from home? I 
know what can be said about excellent servants and motherly 
aunts ; I have heard of confidential clerks: but, when we say that 
such persons can discharge our duties as well as we ourselves 
can perform them, are we not conscious of an exaggeration? If 
we found ourselves perfectly at ease under such circumstances, 
should we not suspect that we were lazy or indifferent, recklessly 
fond of leisure and relief? Of course, I am not speaking of oc- 
casional moods, but of the settled, permanent habit of the mind. 
I have travelled with upright merchants and conscientious mothers, 
who, for hours, seemed to be strangers to care; but I never passed 
a whole day in such company without noting an expression on a 
manly face which revealed conjectures about how they were get- 
ting on at the store, or reading in woman’s thoughtful brow doubts 
concerning the welfare of children at home. I believe that no 
faithful physician, acquainted with the constitutions and tenden- 
cies of his patients, ever went away from them without misgiv- 
ings, however eminent the skill of those of his calling whom he 
knew to be accessible. I believe that no earnest Christian mini- 
ster, familiar with the characters and wants of his parishioners, 
knowing some of them better perhaps than they know themselves, 
would be wholly free from care when absent, even if St. Paul 
himself should come back and supply the pulpit. It is not vanity 
that makes one think that no other person can do his own peculiar 
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work so well as himself. There is no such thing as satisfactory 
vicarious service. If a man’s place can readily be supplied by 
any substitute, however full of genius and experience, he is a 
‘workman that needeth to be ashamed.”’ Therefore we might as 
well try to run away from our shadows as from our cares. In dis- 
tant climates, and under foreign skies, ‘‘ every man shall bear his 
own burden.”’ 

There is no heart into which evil thoughts do not sometimes 
enter. If they are promptly expelled, they can do no harm to 
the purest soul. When they stain the spirit, it is because they 
are permitted to remain. The driving away of sinful desires and 
unholy purposes is a work which, for the most part, every man 
must accomplish for himself: human aid cannot help him much. 
In spiritual as well as political affairs, ‘‘who would be free, 
themselves must strike the blow.” I do not forget the important 
offices of parents, teachers, and pastors. It is not impossible to 
somewhat prepare one for the foe that he is to encounter, nor to 
set before him the rewards of victory and the penalty of defeat ; 
but when the strife begins, so far as earthly power is concerned, 
he must depend upon his own stout heart and his own strong 
arm. Indeed, our friends are seldom present when we most need 
assistance against sinful passions. When the boy is repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer at his mother’s knee, he is in little danger. The 
worst foes of his spirit do not assail him in the Sunday school : 
Satan seldom selects a church for his battle-ground. Alone, in 
the privacy of that heart whence flow the issues of life, or at 
times when mothers, teachers, and pastors cannot reach us with 
their warnings and entreaties, temptations spring upon us like an 
armed man: there is no time to summon assistance, no opportu- 
nity to call for aid. Alone, unsupported, uncheered, we must 
resolve to fall down and worship the Evil One, or to utter those 
decisive words, ‘‘ Get thee hence, Satan!’’ The Devil was gone 
when angels came and ministered to Jesus. If the Saviour had 
waited for them, they would have come too late. 

The remark which I have made about the resistance of evil 
desires is equally true when sins have been committed: we must 
bear the burden of remorse alone. Friends may suffer for us 
and with us; but their tears cannot wash out our guilt, their 
cries cannot call back our purity. By sincere penitence, we must 
obtain the ever-ready pardon of God, and then cease to do evil, 
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and learn to do well. Guilt and innocence are personal attributes, 
which cannot be transferred or imputed. They never were, and 
they never will be, negotiable. ‘The son shall not bear the 
iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity 
of the son. The righteousness of the righteous shall be upon 
him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him.” 
Until he ceases to be a sinner, every man must bear the burden 
of his own transgressions. 

One of the heaviest of life’s burdens is occasioned by the de- 
parture of friends from earth. I do not mean that we grieve 
because their sufferings are increased and their joys diminished : 
we generally feel that it is all well with the loved and lost. I 
have yet to meet the man who admits that his friends have gone 
to a place of torment. No: we mourn not because we believe 
that the departed are wretched; but because we oursélves miss 
their sweet sympathy and their tender love, — because without 
them earth seems so vacant, and life so lonely. We are always 
looking for one whom we cannot find, we are ever expecting one who 
does not come; and therefore we are sad and restless. In such 
seasons, many turn to remaining friends for consolation and sup- 
port: but it cannot be afforded; ‘‘the true and tried ones of 
earth” cannot give us even perfect sympathy. However warm 
their affections, however zealous their friendship, they cannot 
appreciate our sufferings, they do not understand our woe: we 
must bear our burden alone. And how unreasonable it is to ex- 
pect much assistance! If our relations to the lost one were 
intimate and tender, if we had rare opportunities to learn his 
worth and to secure his sympathy, it is impossible for others to 
realize the extent of our grief. Of course, the mere stranger 
has no power whatever to soothe and cheer. As well might we 
seek for sympathy from a blind man, when the sun has failed to 
rise, or the stars fade out of the sky. Common acquaintances 
must have limited means of knowing what we have lost. He 
who should spend a few chance moments in touching with hasty 
fingers the keys of a fine organ would have but a slight concep- 
tion of the hidden melody that it contains. Only one who is 
familiar with all its tones, who frequently and at will has had it 
respond to every mood of his spirit, echoing his joys and his sor- 
rows, — he alone can know what strains have ceased on earth 


when the instrument is broken and silent. Between dear friends 
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and the dearest friend of the departed there is a gulf of distance, 
so wide that it cannot be spanned by sympathy. Within the 
Jewish temple, there was an inner, sacred chamber, called the 
‘holy of holies.” Other portions of the building were visited 
by laymen or priests. Into this room the high priest alone was 
permitted to enter. He alone knew what glory was there en- 
shrined. So, in the depths of every human soul, there are 
chambers which the keys of ordinary friendship are not fitted to 
unlock, and few can imagine what spiritual beauty and majestic 
virtue are there unveiled. 

A few more words on the purpose of God in causing every 
man to bear his own burden, and I have done. I believe that one 
object of our heavenly Father was the increase of our spiritual 
strength, and another was to lead us to seek the sympathy and 
consolation of the Almighty and All-merciful. 

Hard as it is for us to bear our burdens alone without human 
aid, it is very plain that we have only to sustain the load to 
acquire new vigor and courage. Those who are always shielded 
and assisted are sure to be effeminate and weak. Valiant soldiers 
are familiar with the clash of swords and the thunder of artillery. 
Good seamen are acquainted with danger, and have witnessed 
storms. St. Paul was no carpet knight, but a Christian warrior, 
with his stout shield battered in a hundred conflicts, when he ex- 
claimed, ‘I have fought a good fight, I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me in that day.” 

If we could find satisfaction and comfort in human friendship 
when we are weary and heavy-laden, I fear that we should be so 
occupied in looking round for help, that we should fail to look 
upward. But now, my friends, we are led to God by the deepest 
yearnings of our hearts. We are alone if the Father is not with 
us. But he knoweth all our cares and all our sorrows, and he 
pitieth us as a father pitieth his children. Let us, then, lift up 
our eyes to the hills whence cometh our help. Cast thy burden 
upon the Lord, and he shall sustain thee: he shall never suffer 
the righteous to be moved. 

















A YEAR OF TRIAL; OR, LESSONS OF “THE TIMES.” 
CHAPTER X. 


‘Sorry I couldn’t oblige you, Mr. Alden, in that little matter 
about Selby; but the truth is, he’s a confounded proud fellow, 
and wouldn't receive it. I believe I did say something accident- 
ally about its being a gratuity, which mightily offended my gen- 
tleman. ’Pon honor, ’twas too absurd, if he’s as poorly off as 
you represent him,” said Mr. Watkins to Mr. Alden, at the 
close of some business conversation. 

“T did not wish you to increase Mr. Selby’s salary to oblige 
me, Mr. Watkins,” replied Mr. Alden, haughtily, with a marked 
emphasis on the word oblige, ‘‘ but simply as an act of justice to 
him. Seeing, however, you did not regard the affair in that light, 
and Mr. Selby was unwilling to accept the money from you, it is 
hardly worth while for us to discuss it. I would simply remark, 
that I think it much to a young man’s credit, situated as Mr. 
Selby is, to refuse as a gratuity what certainly he has some claim 
to as a right. It shows a proper self-respect and independ- 
ence.”’ 

“T dare say, sir, you are right; but it strikes me that the best 
way to preserve one’s self-respect is to keep out of difficulty. I 
have no doubt of what you say, that Selby is prudent and saving 
now; indeed, [ see he’s not extravagant in dress: still, I take it 
there has been the time, since he’s been in my service, when he 
was rather profuse, to say the least, and did not lay by any thing 
for a rainy day.” 

“You must be aware, Mr. Watkins, he could not be very 
extravagant on eight hundred dollars’ salary any time during the 
last three and a half years.” 

“Oh! not extravagant, perhaps, according to the usual mean- 
ing of the word, but according to his means. Every man is 
extravagant, I conceive, whose expenditures are greater than his 
income, if he doesn’t spend more than two hundred dollars a year. 
I take it that it was so with Selby when he first came to me. 
Indeed, sir, I can recollect having seen him several times driving 
out with his wife and child, I suppose; not a very economical 
proceeding, when horse-hire is so very expensive.”’ 
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‘Not unlikely, sir. Mrs. Selby has been in delicate health, 
and has frequently needed such recreation; but I think it more 
than probable that the horse and carriage you may have seen them 
using belonged to Dr. Lester, who has ever been a kind friend to 
them. And surely, Mr. Watkins, if Mr. Selby found it rather 
difficult, at first, to bring himself to spend only one dollar, where 
he had heretofore spent ten, he should not be very severely blamed 
for it.”’ 

“Oh! I don’t wish to blame the fellow,” replied Mr. Watkins, 
complacently (for, having made a very satisfactory bargain with Mr. 
Alden, he was more than usually civil) ; ‘‘ only I don’t wish to be 
blamed myself for adhering faithfully to my contracts. But I 
would remark, that, as a dispassionate looker-on of matters about 
me, I must say I think the young men of the present day need 
some lessons in economy. ’Pon honor, nothing vexes me more 
than to see these young sprigs of a few months from the country 
dressing like their masters, — only, as a general thing, more 
expensively, — going to the theatre and opera, and driving out 
with young ladies, when they should be attending to business at 
the desk or behind the counter. Why, there’s my nephew Sam 
Brown, the young scamp whom I’ve helped out of scrapes a dozen 
times or more, spends more money in amusements than I do.” 

“Very likely, sir. I perfectly agree with you, that many of 
the young men at the present day are pursuing courses of conduct 
ruinous to their respectability, morals, and fortunes; but the 
blame must not be ascribed to themselves alone. The fact is, in 
nine cases out of ten, the carefully instructed son of a pious mo- 
ther is protected from the temptations that await him in the 
city.” 

*¢ Ay, sir, 80 I say: the women are to blame for more than half 
of the misconduct of the men. You may be sure there’s no mis- 
chief afoot that a woman hasn’t a hand in it. “Pon honor, there’s 
no mistake but that they are the weaker vessel, if one may judge 
from their conduct, — doing nothing but dressing, and idling about 
from morning till night.” 

‘¢ Perhaps, as my acquaintance with the sex has been more 
fortunate than yours appears to have been, Mr. Watkins, I may 
differ from you there; although I allow there is a class of women 
in society whose influence is exceedingly pernicious from such 
causes as you have named. But those very women have fathers, 
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brothers, or husbands; why then, if they are the weaker vessel, 
as you are so fond of considering them, do not these, their natural 
guardians and advisers, interfere, and prohibit what is so destruc- 
tive of the highest and purest qualities of woman’s nature?” 

Pon honor, sir, I fancy that wouldn’t be quite so easy a 
thing. A wilful woman is not so easily managed. So it seems, 
according to your notion, the blame’s to fall back upon us, after 
all. Hard case, very hard case, if we’ve got to bear on our 
shoulders all the folly and extravagance of women.” 

‘The blame is to fall on both sexes, I should say, sir; since 
it acts and re-acts, first on one, then on the other. It can- 
not be wholly attributed to either, until the law of the mutual 
dependence of the sexes is reversed or abrogated. Men have no 
right to shirk all responsibility in the education of children, espe- 
cially of daughters, as they are apt to do, leaving it entirely with 
their wives; neither have they any right to be so absorbed in 
business as to have no time to know how their wives and daugh- 
ters are employing their time ; and certainly they have no right 
to furnish them with unlimited means for gratifying their vain and 
foolish desires and tastes, and then complain of them for doing so. 
We men are somewhat inconsistent, it appears to me, in exulting 
at our ‘superiority to the other sex, while we require of them a 
degree of purity and perfection we never dream of aiming at 
ourselves.” 

“Yes, my dear sir; but what are woman’s temptations to evil 
compared with man’s? Consider that, sir.” 

‘‘ As great in proportion to her strength to withstand them, 
according to your theory of man’s superiority to woman. From 
what you have said this morning, Mr. Watkins, and from your 
freely expressed opinions of the sex at other times, I conclude 
that you consider woman weak and frivolous by nature, possessed 
of little solidity of character, impulsive, and destitute of reasoning 
powers.” 

“‘ Exactly so, Mr. Alden; that’s just my opinion of the fair 
sex.” 

“If such be the case, should not man, who is so nobly endowed, 
so highly gifted in strength and intellect and will, see to it, that 
she, his companion and dependant, has all the aid and support he 
can give her? To use the hackneyed and false comparison of the 
oak and ivy, — false, I say; for, in actual life, it is often the case 
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that woman, by her gentleness, and untiring patience, and strong 
religious faith, sustains, and keeps from utter prostration, man, so 
‘noble in reason, so infinite in faculties,’ — should he not, by his 
so great strength, hold her up in her weakness, and, by his own 
course heavenward, lead her in the same way ?” 

“Tm a plain business-man, Mr. Alden, and not much given 
to the use of figurative language when I converse; but I infer, 
from what you say, that it is your opinion woman should obey 
their husbands. Better not broach that doctrine in these times, 
or you'll: have some of the strong-minded about your ears.” 

‘“‘T think, Mr. Watkins, there should be entire confidence be- 
tween woman and her natural protector, and then there would be 
little occasion to argue the question of obedience. The weakest of 
her sex has a heart, and would seldom act in known opposition to 
her father’s or husband’s interest or wishes.” 

“Well, sir, is your doctrine, that women are sinners, only on 
account of their male relatives? That’s a doctrine I’m not quite 
ready to subscribe to.” 

*¢ A very logically deduced doctrine, for all that, Mr. Watkins, 
from your own theory of the inborn weakness and frivolity of the 
sex. But I do not accept your theory: I hold that woman, on 
account of her high moral and intellectual endowments, is under 
very great responsibleness with regard to her conduct.” 

*¢ All men, including women, are born free and equal; that’s 
the idea, is it? Ahem, sir! ’Pon honor, I don’t quite go that.” 

‘That is not what I said; but it is true, nevertheless, in the 
sense in which you understand it, —take the average of their 
qualities, moral and intellectual. In whatever respects man may 
be superior to woman, there are certain other respects in which 
her superiority to him is quite as evident. However, this whole 
question of the equality of the sexes is often most absurdly argued, 
and has attained to an importance in some quarters to which it is 
not entitled. The fact is, man and woman are as manifestly dif- 
ferent, in their mental and moral constitutions and endowments, as 
are the different spheres of life in which they respectively find 
their appropriate activity. If each will conscientiously and faith- 
fully perform the duties naturally devolving upon him or her, there 
will be no occasion for disputing the matter, — which is the 
stronger and which the weaker vessel, — since each then will be 
dependent upon, and incomplete without, the other.’’ 
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“*T think, sir, you said, just now, that both sexes were in fault 
for any wrong-doing with which women may be chargeable; 
but, so far, you’ve laid all the blame on ours. I should be glad 
to hear wherein, in your opinion, blame is to be attributed to 
them.” 

‘‘ Women possess great influence, not only over the young, whose 
especial guardians they are, but also over us men; and they have 
no right to exercise that influence merely to gratify their own love 
of admiration, or to obtain means to indulge their extravagant 
tastes and unreasonable desires. But wherein women appear to 
me most culpable, because most false to their own inborn purity 
of character, is in the tacit encouragement of vice in our sex, by 
tolerating in us men immoralities which would be an everlasting 
disgrace to themselves.”’ 

At this point in the conversation, Mr. Watkins, looking some- 
what conscious, instead of making any reply to Mr. Alden, sud- 
denly remembered some important matter in their business trans- 
action, and, having attended to that, took his departure, buttoning 
up his overcoat, as he went, around his substantial figure, with that 
peculiar air of self-satisfaction so often seen in the narrow-minded, 
purse-proud man of the world, the centre of whose aims and 
thoughts in life is self. It is as if he would say to his garment, 
‘Thou coverest a man of wealth and power; and, humble as thou 
art, thou partakest of his greatness.” 

* Strange,” said Mr. Alden to himself, as the door closed on 
Mr. Watkins, ‘‘ that I should have got into such a discussion with 
him! How did it begin? Ah! Isee, — with regard to Selby. 
Well, perhaps it will do him good.” 

Upon returning home at night, he related to his wife the con- 
versation above given. 

“Tt was indeed a strange theme for you to discuss, especially 
with Mr. Watkins, who is so noted, both for the severity of his 
remarks upon women, and the looseness of his ideas and practices 
with regard to them,” she said. 

“T take it he has been unfortunate in his acquaintance with 
the sex; but it has been his own fault. If a man visits the gay 
and frivolous in society, and consorts with the vicious, he is very 
likely in self-defence, knowing he is unjust all the while, to con- 
sider such as the true type of womanhood.” 

‘‘T am not surprised that such a man should form an unfavor- 
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able opinion of the sex generally, living, as he- does, a hotel and 
watering-place life, where he is daily meeting so many idle, fash- 
ionable women, and seeing their apparently objectless existence, 
or, worse than that, how their chief aim seems to be pleasure and 
show. What can he know of the quiet and unobtrusive virtues of 
such a woman as Mrs. Selby, or of the self-denying labors of such 
as Miss Leslie, or of the true and generous nobleness of such as 
Mrs. Beltravers, or the blunt warm-heartedness of such as Mrs. 
Payson, or the unpretending goodness and benevolence of such as 
Mrs. Grant?” 

“Or,” interrupted her husband, looking at his wife proudly 
and affectionately, ‘‘I might say of nearly all these qualities 
united in such as Mrs. Alden.” 

“Which you would not say,” replied Mrs. Alden, looking up 
somewhat astonished at her husband’s unusual talkativeness, “ be- 
cause Herbert Alden never flatters or deviates from the truth, 
and he well knows his wife is no paragon.” 

‘Heaven forbid! Your so-called paragons generally have such 
a very evident consciousness of their own merits, that I confess to 
no partiality whatever for them. The woman for me is one who 


has — 
‘ Humility, that low, sweet root 
From which all heavenly virtues shoot.’ 


‘Where is Clarence ?” 

‘Tn my dressing-room, studying his lessons.” 

“Do you know what use your son made of the five-dollar gold- 
piece I gave him for a birthday present ?” 

“No, indeed. Has he spent it? I hope not foolishly.” 

‘ That’s just as one thinks. You remember David Murchison, 
who used to work for us, and who was so badly injured last sum- 
mer by a fall from one of Mr. Thornton’s out-buildings, upon 
which he was training a grape-vine?”’ 

“Yes, I remember him.” 

“Tt seems that Clarence, who was always hanging about him 
when he was laying out our grounds, was aware of the accident, 
having visited him with a certain benevolent lady of my acquaint- 
ance. Knowing that they were in a good deal of distress this 
autumn, he carried the gold-piece to him the day after he received 
it from me; and when David objected to taking it, at least with- 
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out the knowledge of his parents, the little fellow said, ‘It is 
mine, to do what I please with; my father said so when he gave 
it to me; and I please to give it to you to spend when you need it.’ 
David said the young gentleman looked as proud as any king when 
he said, ‘ Never think I’d do any thing in secret my father and 
mother wouldn’t approve of. If they ask me what I’ve done with 
it, I shall tell them, and not else; and I don’t wish you to tell 
them.’ ” 
** How did you find out all this?” 
‘Why, when I came out in the cars to-night, Dr. Clarke, who 
has attended David in his sickness, spoke to Mr. Thornton 
and myself about him, and wished us to do something for the 
relief of the suffering family. Mr. Thornton said he would 
see about it to-morrow; but remembering your very practical 
maxim, there’s no time like the present, I went immediately to 
David’s, it not being far from the station. I found the family in 
much destitution and distress, — David still suffering from the 
effects of his fall, his wife down with the typhus fever, and one 
young child sick with her; and their sole dependence is their 
eldest daughter, a girl of thirteen, who has charge of the house, 
the sick, and three children younger than herself. David told 
me, with tears in his eyes, of Clarence’s generosity ; adding that 
they must have begged but for that, although the neighbors had 
been very kind to them. ‘ But it’s mony a morsel, ye ken, sir,’ 
he said, ‘it takes to feed five hungry bairnies.’ I gave him an 
order for provisions, and a small sum of money for present needs ; 
and now I leave them in your hands, Emily. They are prudent 
and thrifty people, and will not take advantage of our charity that 
they may live in idleness, as some poor people in this neighbor- 
hood are disposed to do.”’ 

*T will go for Miss Leslie, to-morrow,” said Mrs. Alden, ‘to 
visit them with me, and ascertain their wants; then we will call 
upon some of our neighbors for aid. We live in a benevolent 
community, where the demands of charity are never unheeded.” 

That is true, Emily; and I fear there will be a great deal to 
do this winter for the poor about us, the times are so hard, fuel 
and provisions are so dear. You must, therefore, be as moderate 
ag circumstances will allow, in your solicitations for David.” 

** Prust me for that, if Miss Leslie is with me: she has the 


soundest judgment, and the truest discrimination of character, of 
VoL. XV. 16 
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any person I ever knew. Shall I tell Clarence that you know 
what use he made of his gold-piece ?” 

“‘T think not, at present certainly, since he did not wish to have 
any thing said about it. I am glad he has such true ideas of 
benevolence, — giving in secret, and not for the sake of being 
praised. The act is the more commendable in him, because he 
was quite anxious to possess a set of Longfellow’s poems, and a 
work of history, either of which he could have purchased with the 
sum. Being uncertain which he would choose, I gave him the 
money, — without, however, making any condition as to its appro- 
priation. That boy will be a comfort to us, Emily, in our old 
age, if I am any judge of character.” 

‘Yes, I trust he will, if God spares him to us,”’ replied Mrs. 
Alden, sadly; for her thoughts were with her departed treasures, 
now, as she believed, in a mother’s pure and holy faith, bright 
gems in their Saviour’s crown. 

‘One we have with us, and four are not,’’ said Mrs. Alden. 
‘God is merciful, and will not take Clarence hence, but leave 
him to do an appointed work on earth: of that I have full 
faith.” 

** Amen! ’’ was Mrs. Alden’s solemn rejoinder. 


But though autumn winds and the chill frosts did their ap- 
pointed work, and the last rose of summer fell from its stem, and 
was lost for ever to the eye of man, — still destined, however, to 
‘further service in that wonderful system of economy in God’s 
universe, which suffers no waste or purposeless decay; though 
Winter, with his stern presence and icy breath, had despoiled the 
vegetable world of all its beauty and vigorous life, — our little 
cottage-flower, Rose, yet bloomed on, contrary to the expectation 
of watching friends; and if hers was still a sickly bloom, that 
indicated great fragility, there seemed, nevertheless, a renovating 
process going on, which gave hope for the future. 

The disease had reached its crisis, when Dr. Clarke adopted a 
new course of treatment with her, which proved eminently success- 
ful. Her dreadful paroxysms of coughing, and the great prostra- 
tion which invariably followed them, — and which, as Mrs. Selby 
said, wore upon herself more than any labor she performed, — 
were gradually becoming less, although it was months before the 
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cough entirely left her. Indeed, throughout the winter she was 
a constant object of care and anxiety. 

As Rose improved, the feeble state of Mrs. Selby’s own health 
became more and more apparent to her anxious friends. In her 
girlhood, she was one of those fair young creatures, with delicate 
complexion, light-brown hair, clear hazel eyes, — which, in the 
marked spirituality of their expression, seemed the very ‘“ windows 
of the soul,”” — who altogether appeared like one — 


‘‘ Too finely formed to bide the brunt more earthly natures bear.” 


But she had proved, like many another apparently fragile woman, 
capable of great physical as well as mental endurance, and, as 
it has been seen, had borne bravely up under trials which would 
have broken down many a hardier frame, with less strength of 
will and less faith. Now, however, her exceedingly delicate and 
wasted appearance alarmed all her friends; and Mr. Selby’s 
manly heart was agitated with fears that the one greatest of all 
trials was impending over him. 

Sometimes a shadow falls upon our hearts; and, whether we 
look earthward or heavenward, we know not whence it comes, or 
whither it tends. So it was with both Mr. and Mrs. Selby. An 
indefinable premonition of some approaching evil weighed upon 
them; and neither Mr. Selby, with much of his youthful elasticity 
of spirits restored to him, nor his wife, with her serene, undoubt- 
ing faith, could escape from its depressing influence. 

It was now the middle of December; and, although thus far 
the season had been unusually mild, the children were necessarily 
much within doors, and, in their limited quarters, were sometimes 
exceedingly restless and uneasy. Louise, being, as it has been 
said, naturally sedate and care-taking, was comparatively quiet, 
and very thoughtful for her mother, and anxious to relieve her in 
every way she could by amusing the twins. This, however, was 
no easy task: for Rose had become very fretful, and dependent on 
her mother; and Lily preferred sitting in a high chair in the 
kitchen, watching Sarah in her household operations, to any more 
childish entertainment. As for Charlie, his spirits always exube- 
rant, and his powers of motion almost perpetual, he seemed now, 
after breathing so many months the clear, bracing air of N , 
to have become almost wild with excitement and exhilaration. 
The chairs were all metamorphosed into railroad cars; every 
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available stick or branch picked up out of doors served as horses, 
when it was his mood to tear, Mazeppa-like, from parlor to kitchen, 
and back again; every stray string was appropriated for whips or 
reins; tin pans and dippers, pewter spoons, were seized from the 
kitchen, when Sarah was looking elsewhere, and converted into 
musical instruments most discordant to ears attuned to melody. 
And, when he tired of these performances, he would preach like 
Mr. , as he said (his father having taken him to church one 
afternoon in the autumn), to a congregation composed of Sarah, 
Lily, Louise and her dolls, with a strength of lungs, and an earnest- 
ness of manner, which gave promise of future oratorical powers ; 
or he would execute, with more energy than grace, a negro-dance 
that he had witnessed at an exhibition of a panorama in the village, 
to which Sarah had taken Louise and himself. Indeed, his activity 
and his ingenuity seemed alike untiring and inexhaustible. 

“For my part,” said Sarah, “I never did see sich another 
oneasy child. I b’leve he’ll wear his mother all out if he keeps at 
his tantrums all day long.” 

But Charlie had a most loving heart of his own; and a word 
from his mother would at any time check him in his wildest sports, 
and bring him to her side, to lay his little curly head on her lap, 
and say, “‘ Is mummer tired?” 

‘Very tired: my love, now will you not get your pretty bird- 
book, and sit down quietly a while?” 

The book was brought; and the child sat down to look at the 
bright-colored plumage of the birds for full five minutes at a time, 
and then was up and away to some new and noisy diversion. 
Mrs. Selby, with a smile at the lively spirits so natural to his age 
and sex, and a sigh at her own inability to bear his manifestations 
of them, generally resigned herself to what seemed irreme- 
diable. 

But kind friends gave her many a season of comparative quiet, 
and the active child a wider sphere for the employment of his 
energies, by occasionally taking him out to pass the day. Mrs. 
Grant, Mrs. Alden, and Mrs. Beltravers, would gladly have kept 
Louise and Charlie with them, by turns, all the time; but their 
mother was unwilling that, at so early an age, they should acquire 
the habit of living much away from home, knowing that love of 
pleasure and excitement increases in proportion as it is gra- 
tified. 
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Mrs. Beltravers early claimed the promised visit from Louise and 

Charlie; and she now came again one afternoon to ask Mrs. Selby 
to spare them to her the next day, and also to engage them for 
Christmas, the week following. Mrs. Selby could not promise 
for Christmas, as Mr. Selby hoped to pass that festival with his 
family, but gave her consent for the next day. 

When Charlie was informed, the morning after, that he was to 
go to Mrs. Beltravers’s, he did not express as much delight as his 
mother had expected he would; and, when she asked him if he 
didn’t wish to go, he looked up in her face with a sweet expression 
of grave innocence, and said, — 

‘‘ Charlie don’t want to leave mummer, if she’s going to die.”’ 

‘What do you mean, my child? Who put such an idea into 
your head?” 

“Nobody, mummer; but Charlie hear Sarah say to Mrs. 
Grant she didn’t b’leve you’d ever live till spring. She didn’t 
know Charlie hear her, ’cause he driving horse; but Charlie did. 
Now, mummer, Charlie don’t want you to die, and go to God, 
without him.” 

“ My dear child, we shall all go to God when he calls us to 
him; and you know he is our heavenly Father, and knows best 
what is good for us.” 

‘Yes, mummer, Charlie know that; but Charlie want to go 
with you when you go: then we can walk in God’s garden, and 
see the fruit and flowers, like the pretty story you read t’other 
day. Tell Charlie now, mummer, about the white flowers Jesus 
had.” 

‘Do you mean, my dear, — 


‘ And in his hands he beareth 
Bright flowers as white as snow, 
And red and juicy strawberries — 
Dear mother, let me go’?” 


‘Yes, mummer, that’s what Charlie like; and Charlie would 
like to go there, and’? —— 

** And what, my child?” 

‘Sarah say she thought you was sorry to be sick. She didn’t 
say that; but that what she mean, Charlie guess. Why, mum- 
mer, you ain’t ’fraid to die, are you? God will be good to you, 
won’t he?” 


16* 
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These last words, uttered in Charlie’s most earnest manner, 
and in that undoubting faith which is so strong in innocent child- 
hood, almost overcame Mrs. Selby, who was taken wholly by 
surprise by the conversation, never having heard him speak of 
death before, although he often spoke of heaven and the angels 
and God, once saying he wished he had a little pair of wings, that 
he might fly up to heaven, and see if God would let him play in 
the garden a little while, and bring back a bunch of flowers to 
mummer and sissies. Controlling herself, she told her boy that 
she was not well or strong, but that Sarah thought her more 
sick than she really was; and she hoped to live many years yet 
to take care of her children. And she told him she was not 
afraid to die, and God was good to all. 

The little fellow seemed soothed, and was willing to be dressed 
to go with Mrs. Beltravers, when she came for him and Louise. 
With that happy forgetfulness of unpleasant impressions belonging 
to his years, when he next came to his mother, it was bounding 
into the room, his eyes sparkling, his check flushed with delight, 
in anticipation of his visit. ‘‘ Good-by, mummer: kiss Charlie. 
Charlie good boy; and Charlie come back to-night, mummer.” 

Ah! although through the fond mother’s heart there shot a 
pang of agony, altogether inexplicable to herself, as she stooped to 
kiss the upturned face, and clasp the loving little fellow to her 
bosom, she did not dream that this was the last time she should 
ever look upon her only boy in a mood of such joyous happiness 
and gleeful life. After he had gone, she pondered the matter in 
her mind, and came to the conclusion, that the conversation she 
had held with him, previous to his being dressed to go otit, had 
insensibly affected her spirits, in consequence of her feeble state of 
health. But she had little time to indulge in nervous or morbid 
feelings; and gradually they passed away. 

When Mrs. Beltravers brought back the children, at dol she 
said to Mrs. Selby, — 

“T have hardly known Charlie to-day, he has been so quiet 
after the first hour or two of his visit. I am afraid he has not 
enjoyed himself much ; but he must come to me again New Year’s 
Day, if you cannot spare him for Ohristmas. Will you, Charlie, 
if mamma is willing?” 

“Charlie don’t know: Charlie don’t feel very well. ’Praps 
Charlie will go to God before then.” 
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Again that pang of agony shot through the mother’s heart, as 
she inquired hastily, — 

‘Has he seemed sick to-day, Mrs. Beltravers ?”’ 

“No, not sick; only quiet and languid. I think it can only 
be a slight cold which he has taken. I shall come in the morn- 
ing to see how he is.” 

Mrs. Selby felt anxious and uneasy: but, as there was no 
appearance of disease about the child, she thought it would be 
foolish to send for Dr. Clarke; and, giving him some warm drink, 
she put him to bed, and soon had the satisfaction of seeing him 
in a quiet sleep. When her husband returned, later in the even- 
ing, however, she told him of the events of the day, and of her 
apparently unfounded fears. Mr. Selby looked very serious, and 
said, — 

‘‘T have little faith in presentiments, as a general rule, because 
I think they are often the result of disease, or some derangement 
of the nervous system; but I have known instances in which 
there seemed to be a remarkable coincidence, to say the least, 
between such feelings and the events which followed. To-day, 
I have been unusually depressed; and as I was perfectly well 
myself, and left you all in usual health this morning, I was unable 
to account for it.” 

Before Mrs. Selby retired to rest, she stood again by Charlie’s 
bed, and observed that his cheek was flushed, and his breathing 
more labored than usual ; but he seemed to be sleeping so soundly, 
when she tried to arouse him, that she left him undisturbed. 
For some time, she lay watching and listening for she knew not 
what; for Charlie had never been sick a day in his life, with the 
exception of some slight troubles when he was cutting his teeth. 
At last, she sank into an unrefreshing slumber, in which she was 
first making fruitless attempts to accompany her husband to Boston 
on business of the utmost importance to each; and then she was 
falling, from a precipice of immense height, into a gulf of utter 
blackness below ; while, to add to her horror, she heard a rock from 
above rolling down the fearful cliff, apparently just above her 
head. She heard a crash, started up in bed to find her husband 
already by Charlie’s little cot, while the child was coughing that 
terrible cough, so dreadful to a parent’s dar, and which has so 
often proved a death-knell to so many fond hopes and anticipa- 
tions. 
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Charlie had the croup; and as it was a disease in which Mrs. 
Selby had no experience, and one not to be tampered with, Sarah 
was called, while Mr. Selby hastened to go for Mrs. Grant, and 
then Dr. Clarke. The remedies applied by the doctor gave relief; 
and, towards morning, the anxious household, and sympathizing 
physician and friend, were freed from all immediate apprehension 
on account of the little sufferer, who bore his trying sickness 
patiently and pleasantly. 


“SNOW AND VAPOR.” 


[PREACHED AS A SERMON] 


For many weeks, one universal object of sight, and subject 
of conversation, has been the snow; and as the snow is not 
only in the street, and in our talk, but also in the Bible, it 
may not be out of place in the pulpit. But some may say, What 
to do with religion has this frozen mist of the air, which, at cer- 
tain seasons, comes to block up the ways, and make bad walking, 
— to chill the atmosphere, and require additional clothing for our 
warmth? There are those who allow themselves by it rather to 
be made irreligious; for they are even out of humor with the 
snow, and call it many hard names, as in it they walk staggering, 
or drive uneasily about; while not a few, I fear, will regard any 
attempt ‘o give to it any thing like a spiritual meaning as the 
weakest play of fancy, and most superficial show of flowery rhe- 
toric, quite unworthy the attention of a serious man. But evi- 
dently, to justify its introduction, I need only remind you that 
David elevates this creature of the snow into his choir of the divine 
praise; and, if he makes it worship, I may try to make it preach. 
For I would rather be of that sect which perceives a spiritual 
sense in every material thing, as in the mere mention in the Scrip- 
ture of rain and dew, than belong to that other denomination of 
worldlings and sceptics, to whom nothing great or holy is suggested 
by the strong agencies, and fine motions, and visible spectacles, of 
the creation in which we live. Let the snow, then, in its extraor- 
dinary accumulation, be the burden of our discourse till we can 
humbly receive its religious teachings. 
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First, it impressively sets forth the divine power. ‘‘ Snow and 
vapor,” the Psalmist well says; for snow is but vapor undergoing 
a change of structure as it passes out of one stratum of the at- 
mosphere into another of different temperature. That by this 
simple law — which noiselessly turns a globule of moisture into 
a frosty flake, falling softly through the air, or borne as a feather 
before the wind — there should be gathered, from the treasure 
and boundless generation of the clouds, such an innumerable flock 
to whiten the ceiling of heaven and the floor of the world, making, 
north and south, the ocean-coast but one bank of spotless lustre, 
and spreading westward till mountain and prairie are clad in the 
same thick, unblemished dress; that there should be marshalled 
such a mighty host of particles, each in itself insignificant, to hurl 
tempests athwart the unmeasured concave, more terrible and 
resistless than ten thousand armies with banners, rocking old 
ocean to its depths, and wrapping the earth in its winding-sheet, 
sifting down the closely folding, widely drifting substance so 
thick and copious from the sky, that, but for the ‘‘thus far and 
no farther ” of God’s restraint, we should soon all be in our whited 
sepulchres, and all life of plant or animal gasp and die under the 
enormous load; this — shall I call it overwhelming avalanche 
from heaven, or light whirling of an instrument so delicate, to 
sweep the face of nature, and balk all the ability and mechanical 
contrivance of man — is surely a striking token of the Divine 
Almightiness. And it is good there should be such a demonstra- 
tion of power, to convince us vain and self-confident mortals that 
there is a Being at work, beside and above ourselves, for whom it 
wakens our acknowledgment and stirs our adoration. I know 
that this moving massive column, which the Creator wields, may 
seem like a scourge, as it stops the traveller on his journey, lays 
across the track its cold bar, against which the fire-breathing engine 
— nothing else dare face — impotently frets its force away; puts 
out the lights that shine over the sea from the headlands, and 
blinds the poor sailor on the freezing deck or the stiffening shrouds ; 
turns the deep into a gloomy pit, in which his laboring bark 
pitches to unknown ruin; casts away many a noble ship on the 
rocks, or founders her in the waves, and keeps back the precious 
cargo whose arrival would be wealth, and whose detention is 
poverty. I know well, from many a tale and many a sight, that, 
in alpine passes and fathomless ravines, its smooth and level look 
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deceives and destroys the incautious wayfarer; that its huge piles 
slide in fury to overwhelm villages and plains in an instantaneous 
and unexpected grave; that it creeps in enormous glaciers, which 
I have seen and penetrated into and shuddered at, down the slopes, 
threatening the abodes of man ; and shoots up into frowning peaks 
and mountains of ice, that, with eternal forbidding, warn him and 
his arts and cultivation for ever off. But all this is only material, 
bodily, worldly menace and harm. The exhibition of power that 
I speak of touches the soul, raises the heart’s ascriptions and dox- 
ologies to God, fetches men in fear and danger to the knees perhaps 
not bent before in supplication, or puts anthems of deliverance on lips 
that had never sung, till David’s harp rings again, and our hymns 
flow with new meaning from our mouths; while, all over the land 
and the water, innumerable eyes, that had sought only pleasure 
or gain, look up trembling and grateful through the windows of 
heaven, thus terribly opened, to the Source of all things. And 
this, I say, is good: all these devotions or thanksgivings, born of 
the blast, are man’s best blessing in his tribute of awe to his Maker. 
Let the tempest come, if it will drive us to such refuge; let the 
hurricane blow, if it will make us pray; let the snow fall, if its 
descending lines are the pillars for our ascending thoughts! Tor- 
nado and gulf shall be welcome, if, tossed by the one or sinking 
in the other, we find out God. Business and intercourse are 
interrupted, you say. And is it not well, for such a diviner end, 
that their wheels, so fast and constant, should sometimes stop, rest- 
less creatures be brought to a stand, and a holy season instituted in 
the midst of the week? I pity the man, who, when the snow kept 
him one day from our temple, could not turn the hinderance itself 
into worship. 

But it is not to ravage and lay waste that the storm is shaped 
from the clouds and precipitated upon the ground. The snow is 
a preacher of goodness as well as power, and has very important 
ministries, in the economy of nature, for human welfare. In our 
northern climate, it prevents the frost from penetrating so as to 
be fatal to the roots and seeds in the soil. While it appears to 
dart cold into every thing, it is but a garment to warm the ground ; 
and, in polar regions, men resort, for. protection from ‘‘ the eager 
and nipping air,” to caves in the snow, which afford them comfort, 
and are the houses in which all their fatigues are refreshed and 
wants satisfied. In its melting, it fills the springs, and waters the 
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fields, whose growth also, from its peculiar composition, it so sti- 
mulates and increases, that it has been called the fertilizer of the 
poor man’s farm. But what would be the richest landholder’s 
resources compared with its aid? All the labor and capital in the 
world could never compass the valuable ends it achieves. Are 
we dissatisfied with the snow? and do we wish it away, saying, as 
some do, We shall be glad when it is gone, and moving our foot 
impatiently as it slumps or slips in the road, and, it may be, in- 
dulging ourselves in some of those epithets and superfluous exple- 
tives of cursing or complaint, which arise always from our igno- 
rance or folly, and express sometimes our impiety and sin ? or saying 
only, We are thankful at any signs of the winter’s breaking up, 
as though we could be thankful for nothing in the winter itself? 
But let us beware lest we cross our own interests, and maltreat 
our friends. The snow you spurn, dissolving in due time, and 
taking to itself wings from the air and the sunbeams, or making 
the clouds its chariot, may light in the flower whose fragrance 
you shall by and by inhale, or flow in the juices of the fruit or 
grain you shall relish. It shall run in the veins of the earth, or 
fly over the territory to infuse richness and drop fatness, producing 
verdure and blossoms and harvests, whose origin you may not 
suspect, —an unostentatious benefactor, concealing its gifts, — 
and, in the plenty it lavishes and the wide existence it creates and 
supports, atoning a million times over for the property or life 
which, in its assaults, it may have crushed. Useful beyond all 
estimate, exchanging its wintry pallor for summer glow, it unfolds 
the doctrine of love no less than of omnipotence. 

But it were a poor treatment of the snow to stop with conside- 
rations of household economy. It is a preacher of beauty as much 
as of utility. Ye who love shining gems, behold it! Every 
particle of it is a perfect and magnificent crystal, in its momentary 
formation as exquisitely fashioned as the diamond which incon- 
ceivable ages are required subterraneously to mature. In its 
organization, it is as complete as any star that rides in the hea- 
vens, and sometimes lies in sight with a roundness and radiation as 
regular as the planetary sparkle and orb. Its fleece, the sudden 
production of nature, sent forth by God, as the Scripture says, 
like wool, is knit into a texture whose grace and delicacy no loom 
ever rivalled. Falling broad and gentle through the sky, what 
phenomenon is brighter, what meteor more attractive, what object 
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more cheerful? Robing hill or valley, and, by its dazzling bright- 
ness, provoking comparison and contest even with the beauty of 
greenness and flowers, into which, at last, this Proteus of nature 
converts itself; crusting the trunks and branches of the forest, so 
that we are content they should exchange their garniture of waving 
leaves for such brilliance, — it would seem as if the Creator spread 
it out for a feast to the imagination, as well as, in its wondrous 
instrumentalities, for food to the palate; and that he would shut 
up joy for the heart, even in its sometimes biting and bitter quality, 
as he stores away the best of our happiness in the reservoirs of 
our pain and the discipline of his afflictive providence. Let not 
the vision, the beautiful apparition of the snow, be withdrawn till 
you observe the marvellous scenery with which it curtains this 
theatre of the world. How God himself must love beauty, and 
desire to feed with it his creatures, when he sends it not alone in 
softness and on zephyrs, but with every fierce element and hard | 
and cruel change in the creation ! 

I would never be fanciful in the thoughts or counsels of this 
place; but the snow has always, moreover, appeared to me a 
preacher of purity. Coming so clean and spotless from above, the 
most unstained of all things that ever reach the eye, it admonishes 
us of that raiment of innocence we should wear, and the immacu- 
late purpose alone we should entertain. ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy!” 
the angels cry to God; and this visible type seems to come down 
from above, as the shadow of his holiness, and a lesson for our own 
purity. Yet how soon the snow is trodden under foot, contracts 
a soil, and flows in a muddy stream through the world! O 
‘¢ young men and maidens, old men and children,” let not your 
uncorrupted feeling be a cheap and common thing, to be thrown 
out by the wayside or trampled in the dirt! But as much of the 
snow, caught aloft on the pinnacles of temples or the summits of 
the earth, keeps its whiteness for ever, so maintain the purity of 
your heart. 

I hope, in your thoughts, I trust in many of your deeds, you 
have anticipated one other point, — that the snow is a preacher of 
charity. It is God’s messenger to indicate the objects for your 
mercy and care, and awaken those humane affections in your 
breast which are the supreme blessing alike of those who cherish 
them and of those on whom they are fixed. Wherefore does the 
snow fall, but to direct you to ill-defended roofs, to the shivering 
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poor, to unclad or houseless sufferers? What is its office but to 
summon you to supply the wants of unemployed laborers and 
hungry souls? What, indeed, does it immediately make of you, 
if you will, but a minister of Heaven’s bounty, with God’s gifts 
in your hands, seeking chambers where the fire has gone out and 
the board is unfurnished? Yes, the storm is your commission for 
that great and long war against human need and distress, grander 
than any war of man against his fellow-man. The snow is your 
investiture with the divine office of clothing the naked. Forsake 
not the assembling of yourselves together, in your circles of indus- 
try, so to toil for this purpose, according to Christ’s precept. 
Let this cold winter itself warm our hearts to the needy! He who 
can sit in his comfortable room, and luxuriate at his abundant 
table, and fold about him his costly garments, and call for his car- 
riage to convey him whither he lists, and be utterly deaf to the 
exhortation of the elements, to the command from the lowering 
clouds, to the charge laid upon him by darkness and ice, wind and 
hail, to attend to the necessities of the ragged and cold and weary 
and famishing, — this man may be a formal worshipper, and may 
pass for a respectable citizen; but he disobeys precepts writ as 
plain on the tables of nature as on the pages of God’s word. All 
God’s creatures, animate and inanimate, preach to us, as well 
as his book; and his creature of the snow is one of the most 
pathetic of his monitors, and its preaching the preaching of all 
duty. Its preaching, did I say? — nay, its practice, active and 
faithful servant that it is. In what a round of well-doing it goes ! 
How it changes its shape to accomplish its beneficent errands! 
It rose distilled from the sea; it formed itself in vapor; it was 
congregated in the cloud; it journeyed through the sky; it 
descended to the ground; it has departed already, or is departing, 
in the circuit of the divine benignity, in currents over the earth 
or through the air, doing good at every step, reviving and cleans- 
ing, till it reaches again the parent ocean from which it came. 
What an example, in its little figure, to the soul to be diligent, 
never resting from works of holiness and motions of kindness, till 
it, too, attain to its Source ! 

My friends, the snow, that now admonishes us with such lessons, 
will one day lie on our graves. It has fallen on the graves of 
many dear to us. Their mounds of earth are covered with a dress 


that may signify to us the white robes they wear, we trust, in 
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glory. Would we might live such lives, that the falling snow 
may by and by be, over our poor mortal remains, no untrue 
emblem of our spirit! Oh, may it then only come from the 
heaven to which we shall have gone! May its descent remind 
those we leave behind us that we were as diligent in God’s ser- 
vice as are all the elements he makes the unconscious angels of 
his power and love! As they muse in memory of us, may they 
feel that something of the unspotted simplicity of childhood was 
left with us when we died, and that we have ascended where 
nothing that defileth can come ! 0. A. B. 


LETTER OF REV. MR. DUTTON, IN REPLY TO REV. DR. 
HALL’S “LETTER ON THE ATONEMENT.” 


[In presenting to our readers Mr. Dutton’s answer to Dr. Hall’s “ Letter,” 
we are obliged to say, for the fourth time, that the editorial article following 
that letter, in our last number, was not intended to be a reply to it, but to 
offer some general “remarks,” suggested by it, on the state of the whole 
question between the Unitarian and Orthodox parties, as preparatory to such 
areply. Although this was carefully stated at the beginning, in the middle, 
and at the end, of our article, yet, singularly enough, one of the only two 
criticisms we have seen comes in the form of a complaint that we did not meet 
Dr. Hall’s inquiries, —i.e., that we did not succeed in doing precisely that 
which we disclaimed attempting to do, and which it would have been mani- 
festly an impertinence to do; viz., undertake to answer formally, before the 
public, questions addressed through us to a gentleman who, as is thoroughly 
shown in the following pages, is amply able to speak for himself, and before we 
knew whether or not he would so speak. We felt constrained to apologize for 
incurring even the semblance of such a discourtesy. At the proper time, 
we may have something to offer in our own behalf. It has also been intimated 
that our “ Remarks” constructively imputed to the ‘ Letter” sentiments 
which it did not express. If so, it was without intention. The * Letter ’’ 
stands in close companionship with the “ Remarks,” and ought to speak for 
itself. We therefore beg all our readers, before going farther, to recur to it, 
and to read it carefully through. We have opened this discussion with an 
earnest determination, that, whatever else is gained or lost, justice and good- 
temper shall be held fast; and, with help from the Spirit of all truth and love, 
we intend to abide by that resolve. — Ep.] 


To the Editor of the “ Monthly Religious Magazine.” 
My pgar Brotuer, —I see that a fundamental position in my 
sermon on ‘The Relation of the Atonement to Holiness,”’ which 
you honored by a republication in the January number of your 
Magazine, is objected to by Rev. Dr. Hall, in the February 
number, as having “no basis or justification in the word of 
God,” and that he expresses a ‘‘ wish to understand the author’s 
reasons for taking” that position. The “ Remarks’ which you 
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have appended to that ‘‘ Letter,”’ though designed only to pre- 
vent misapprehension and to open the way for a reply from me, 
are really a defence of my sermon, with which I am satisfied. I 
should be quite content to leave it to that undesigned but virtual 
vindication. The truth, however, may be served in some minds 
by a presentation, in my own way, of the proof for which Dr. 
Hall asks; and therefore I will‘avail myself of the invitation to 
reply which you have courteously given. 

Allow me to offer a few preliminary remarks, for the purpose 
of disposing of some matters which require attention, but should 
not be allowed to complicate or encumber the discussion of the 
main question. 

I. As to Dr. Hall’s understanding of the position in the ser- 
mon to which he objects. I will give again the passages which he 
very fairly quotes as my “definition of the doctrine :”” — 

‘“* <The fact of the atonement is this, — that Jesus Christ, God 
manifest in the flesh, by his life and his death, and especially by 
his death, hag constituted a just ground of divine pardon for 
penitent and believing sinners, — has done that with which sin- 
ners, if repentant and loyal, may be justly pardoned, and without 
which, sinners, though repentant and loyal, cannot be justly par- 
doned.’ Again: he speaks of the atonement as ‘such a manifes- 
tation of God’s regard for the law, such an honoring of the law 
by him, as renders it just and safe to pardon penitent transgressors 
of the law.’ And further on, making it clear that by the ‘ peni- 
tent’ the writer means the obedient, the holy even, he says, ‘ It 
was essential to their forgiveness that there be laid a just ground 
of forgiveness. Without that, the sinful could not be forgiven 
and favored by God, even if * turned from sin to holiness.’ ”’ 

Dr. Hall understands correctly the position thus expressed ; 
and yet his paraphrases of my statements need to be guarded, lest 
through them I should be misapprehended. One paraphrase is 
in these words: ‘I allude to that which Mr. Dutton more than 
once calls the ‘ ground of forgiveness,’ and the only ground on 
which it was possible for God to pardon even the penitent.”” This 
may be understood to mean that God-was limited to this particu- 
lar mode of constituting a just ground of forgiveness. I would 
not presume thus to limit the divine resources in this respect ; 


* By a typographical error, which was overlooked, the word “ it” was in- 
serted after ‘ if,” so that the reading was, “ even if 7¢ turned,” &c. Itshould 
read as above. 
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but I do mean (and this I suppose is Dr. Hall’s understanding of 
my meaning) that God cannot justly and safely forgive sinners 
on their repentance only. There must be, beside that indispen- 
sable condition of forgiveness, a just, a law-sustaining, ground 
of forgiveness, either this laid by God in Christ, or one equivalent 
to it; and, this having been chosen and made, it is that without 
which the sinner, though turning in penitence to obedience, can- 
not be forgiven. 

Another paraphrase which Dr. Hall gives is this: ‘‘ That ex- 
cept through Christ’s offering and satisfaction, if I may not say 
substitution, for the sinner, it would not be just or safe for God 
to pardon even the penitent, the loyal, the holy.” I should not 
use such a phrase as ‘‘ Christ’s satisfaction for the sinner ;’’ but 
if Dr. Hall means by it only what I mean above by the Jaw- 
sustaining ground of forgiveness, made by the sacrifice of Christ ; 
and if he means by ‘the loyal, the holy,” those who have been 
sinners, and have turned to loyalty and holiness, — =I accept the 
paraphrase; otherwise I do not. 

Dr. Hall then adds to the sentence just quoted an inference in 
these words: ‘‘ And, as a necessary inference, I suppose Mr. Dut- 
ton to believe and teach, that had not Christ died, or had not 
the nature and purpose of his sacrifice been made known and 
believed, the penitent, the loyal, and the holy, as well as the im- 
penitent and disobedient, must sink into eternal perdition.” This 
I do believe and teach, with the very important exception of the 
words which I have italicized: their meaning I do not believe nor 
teach. On the contrary, I believe and teach, that on the law- 
sustaining ground of forgiveness, made by Christ as ‘“‘ the pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the whole world,” ‘in every nation, he 
that feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted of him.” 
On that ground, they who turn from sin to penitence, loyalty, and 
holiness, are forgiven, though they have never heard of Christ, 
or, in the words of Dr. Hall, though “‘ the nature and purpose of 
his sacrifice have not been known and believed” by them. I 
entertain the cheering hope that many such will be among “ the 
ransomed of the Lord” in heaven, and there will learn and re- 
joice to bow before ‘the throne of God and of the Lamb,” and 
to join in the adoring song, ‘‘ Unto Him that loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God, even his Father, —to him be glory and domi- 
nion for ever and ever!’’ ‘‘ Thou art worthy; .. . for thou wast 
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slain, and hast redeemed us unto God by thy blood, out of every 
kindred and tongue and people and nation.” I ask Dr. Hall, 
what obligation of gratitude such persons (for I suppose he 
believes that there will be among the saved those who have never 
heard of Christ) can feel toward Christ, except on the very 
ground which I have indicated, and which he denies ? 

In the same paragraph, Dr. Hall adds, ‘What room then 
would be left, or what power is there in God himself, what dispo- 
sition even, save in view of Christ’s mediation, to make any 
difference between the penitent and impenitent, the holy and the 
wicked?” Any difference? That question is answered, inci- 
dentally, in the sermon which Dr. Hall criticizes. Speaking of 
the sinner under mere law, as he would be without “ Christ’s 
mediation,” I say, ‘‘ And though the justice and goodness of God 
the Lawgiver, even in,his condemnation, call on him still to love 
and obey God; and though the fact that he is to be punished 
strictly according to the degree of his iniquity calls on him not 
to add iniquity to iniquity, but to walk in the way of goodness,” 
&c. (‘‘ Religious Magazine,” Jan., p. 28.) The difference made 
by God between the penitent and impenitent would be just accord- 
ing to their differing degrees of iniquity. 

II. Dr. Hall, speaking of the position of the sermon which he 
controverts, says, ‘“‘ He asserts what many have said before, but 
what none, to my knowledge, have ever proved, or so much as 
attempted to prove, from the Scriptures.” What can this mean, 
— the clause which I have italicized? That Dr. Hall should say 
this is what none have ever proved, is what I should expect; 
that he should say this is what none, to his knowledge, have at- 
tempted to prove, amazes me. All Orthodox writers on the atone- 
ment ‘attempt to prove this from the Scriptures.” There are 
sermons and volumes almost without number, in which the proof 
of this doctrine is at least attempted. I supposed that I proved 
it, certainly I attempted to prove it, in the very sermon of which 
Dr. Hall speaks. (See ‘ Religious Magazine,” Jan., pp. 22, 23.) 
That Dr. Hall should deny us the poor credit of so much as 
attempting to prove this fundamental doctrine in our theological 
system, is — what shall I say ? — very remarkable. 

III. As to the language of the sermon which implies that God 
died. I do not see how this can be objected to by any believer 


in the real divinity of Christ, who looks beneath the surface of the 
17# 
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words, or gets their real meaning at all. Indeed, you, by simply 
giving a true exposition of the language, make a defence of it, so 
sufficient that I cannot see that you leave any ground of valid ob- 
jection to it. We (i.e., men called Orthodox) believe that Christ 
was ‘‘ God manifest in the flesh,”’ and that Christ died on the cross. 
On the cross the divine spiritual nature left the body it had pos- 
sessed: that isall. That is true according to the Scriptures; and, 
if it is true by that divine standard, it cannot be contrary to real 
“‘ reverence,” or right rhetoric, or true ‘ taste,” to say it. That 
Christ, God manifest in the flesh, died, the just for the unjust, is 
the great, the transcendent fact of the Scriptures; and God for- 
bid that we should dodge the expression of it, or cover it up by 
circumlocutions, in obedience to any professed canons of taste or 
rhetoric! To such canons I can pay no allegiance. Jesus Christ, 
God manifest in the flesh, died for my sins! Blessed fact! Let 
me take the liberty to say it, right out,* even as the saints do in 
heaven, ‘‘ Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood.” Is there any objection to my language, on the score of 
taste or reverence, which will not lie with equal force against the 
divine expression, ‘‘ The church of God which he hath purchased 
with his own blood” 3+ 

Whether the divine nature of Christ shared in his sufferings, 
is a question on which Orthodox men differ, and with which, 
therefore, the issue between Dr. Hall and myself should not be 
encumbered. The language of my sermon is capable of either 
interpretation. I have no wish, however, to shun any responsi- 
bility for the doctrine that the divine nature of Christ did share 


* [It is to be noticed that these particular objections, on the score of “ taste” 
and “reverence,” to the phrase, ** God died,” were made by us, and not by 
Dr. Hall; and we cannot refrain from the remark, that here is a striking 
illustration of two of our suggestions; viz., that the church is divided by 
words, and that associations, formed by habit, determine the words. While, 
as before, we acquit those who employ the phrase of any conscious irreverence, 
and while we criticize the Unitarian’s doctrinal objections to it, we confess we 
never hear or read it without a certain shrinking and protest of the sensibili- 
ties. The biblical forms we of course adopt, but not the paraphrase. To us, 
‘God manifest in the flesh died,” is a different statement from the other, 
‘God died.” To Mr. Dutton it is not. But he, no more than we, would 

- allow, that, when Christ died, the Infinite and Eternal Love forsook the earth. 
To his definition we assent. The truth is, the expressions, ‘* God died,” “ the 
dying God,” “the expiring God,” are not expressions of Scripture. If it is 
*‘dodging” not to use them, the Bible dodges. The “ circumlocution” is a 
scriptural circumlocution ; and, for the reasons of ‘taste and reverence,” we 
are more than content, in this case, to speak ‘right out” just as far as the 
Scriptures do, and no farther. — Ep.] 

+ I know that the correctness of the Greek text here is objected to by Uni- 
tarians, but without good reasons, as our best scholars believe and teach. 
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in his sufferings (i. e., the whole complex person suffered), which 
I hold very decidedly, as necessary to give consistency, and the 
greatest, tenderest influence, to the evangelical scheme. Only let 
it not be imputed to the Orthodox as a body. Those who care 
to see my views of its proof and its importance, can find them in 
an article in the ‘‘ New Englander” for 1847, vol. v. p. 415. 

IV. From your reference to my sermon, as ‘‘a discourse from 
one of the New-Haven school of divines,”’ it may perhaps be in- 
ferred that the discourse contains something peculiar to that 
school. I wish to guard against such an inference. Whatever 
are the demerits of the sermon in other respects, it is Orthodox 
according to the judgment of all schools in New England. It 
was not designed to set forth the peculiarities of any one of the 
New-England schools, but rather the common doctrine of them 
all; and that it did this, was cheerfully and abundantly admitted 
by those who heard it. Indeed, I have the best reason to believe 
that it came nearer to being satisfactory even to the divines of 
the Princeton school (old-school Presbyterian) than they expected 
from a New-England theologian. I say this from no desire to 
give any kind of commendation to my own sermon, but from an 
earnest wish that any Unitarians who favor that discourse with 
their attention may distinctly understand that its doctrine of the 
atonement is the common. New-England doctrine, unmitigated. 
The misunderstanding of that doctrine among Unitarians, the 
‘horns and hoofs” with which it is deformed, in their apprehen- 
sion, or rather misapprehension, constitute, as it seems to me, a 
chief obstacle to their reception of it. 

V. What you say of our opinions respecting the ‘ vicarious 
element” of the doctrine, which language you define by this, 
“the idea of substituted penalty,” is substantially correct. That 
idea of substituted penalty we reject. We do not hold that Christ 
suffered the penalty of the law in the sinner’s stead, or that our 
punishment was transferred to him. You say, ‘In any shape 
which would conflict with the divine equity, or with personal re- 
sponsibility, or with the obligations of righteousness, such a notion, 
we venture to say, is emphatically rejected,” &c. That is true; 
and I thank you for the Christian manliness of saying it to those 
who greatly misunderstand us. But, lest any should misappre- 
hend the matter in any respect, I will take the liberty to guard, 
and indeed to correct, one of your declarations. You say, “‘ They 
do not employ the word vicarious, nor accept the philosophy.” 
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The philosophy, as defined in your language quoted above, we do 
not accept; but the word vicarious many of us do use when 
speaking of the atonement. And those of us who do not use it 
have given it up, chiefly because we find that it is greatly misun- 
derstood by persons of Unitarian culture. The question which 
the candid mind asks is, In what sense do we use it? We do 
not use it in the sense which you define. There is a general 
sense in which some use it, which (i. e., the reality indicated) 
Dr. Hall himself admits, whenever he quotes the scriptural lan- 
guage, “If one died for all,” ‘‘ He died for all,” ‘ Christ also 
suffered for sins, the just for the unjust.” Then there is a more 
specific sense in which some use the word, when they say Christ’s 
death or sacrifice or atonement was vicarious; viz., that sense 
which is defined in this passage in my sermon (“ Religious 
Magazine,” p. 22): “It is true, however, that the sacred 
writers, in setting forth the propitiatory work of Christ, lay 
the chief stress upon his death, his blood, his sufferings, his, 
sacrifice ; and very appropriately: for they are the most signal 
and appropriate expression of the divine feeling, and they have 
a more palpable fitness to take the place of that which is re- 
mitted in pardon; viz., the penalty of the law, the divine 
expression in the law of displeasure at sin,” — that is, take its 
place as an expression of the divine feeling, the divine regard 
for the law. The same sense which is defined in this passage 
(‘ Religious Magazine,” p. 27): ‘It [Christ’s propitiation] 
maintains the full force of the law’s penalty, though dispens- 
ing with it, by expressing, as fully as does the executed pe- 
nalty, God’s displeasure at sin, and his intense desire that his 
creatures should hate and shun sin.’”” The same sense, substan- 
tially, which you define in your ‘‘ Remarks,” in these words: 
‘Christ died for the world, because it was not consistent with the 
rectitude, the wisdom, and the mercy, of the divine government, 
that those who had broken its laws should be treated as if they 
had not broken them, without such a suffering; while the divine 
method, including such suffering and such a Sufferer, opens a 
consistent way for the pardon and acceptance of the sinner, with 
no detriment to the sanctities of law, and no danger of loosening 
the foundations of a righteous judgment, and, at the same time, 
affords a signal and glorious manifestation of spiritual love.” 
(‘‘ Religious Magazine,” Feb., pp. 112, 118.) 

VI. Permit me to thank you for correcting, with becoming 
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point and spirit, through a publication which has access to many 
Unitarian minds, those erroneous and derogatory representations 
of Orthodoxy; viz., that it separates the Father from the Son in 
the atoning work, and that the sacrifice of Christ was necessary 
to make God placable, or does make him placable. 

You are right in saying that we ‘“ recognize no such distinction 
between the Father and the Son,’’ and that, in our view, “‘ the 
Father and the Son are completely and altogether at unity in the 
redemptive ‘plan.”” This, surely, is everywhere implied, and 
often explicitly, though indirectly, asserted in my sermon. For 
example, take these sentences: ‘‘ And being freely made (i. e., 
the propitiatory sacrifice) by God manifest in the flesh, — by Him 
who, in a manner mysterious beyond our comprehension, is one 
with the Lawgiver, — nothing can be truly objected to its pro- 
priety or sufficiency ;” ‘‘God forbidding sin by law, and ex- 
pressing his earnestness in the command, his displeasure at its 
transgression, by giving up himself, manifest in the flesh, to die in 
the transgressor’s stead, the just for the unjust,” &. We hold 
that the redemptive work is the work of God, — Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. We hold it to be God’s work, as truly and thorough- 
ly as we could if we believed that God exists in but one person. 

I feel grieved — do I condemn myself when I say I feel indig- 
nant ? — at the representation that we believe that the sacrifice of 
Christ is necessary to make God placable, or does make him pla- 
able, and of course, that, aside from it, or antecedent to it, he is 
implacable. We reject the idea with intense abhorrence; and 
Unitarians ought to know it, if they do not. Nor is our doctrine 
liable to any such inference or imputation. The doctrine is, that 
atonement is necessary, not to produce in God the feeling of 
mercy, but in order to the upholding of law and government, and 
the general good thereon depending, while his eternal attribute of 
mercy is exercised toward penitent transgressors of this law, — 
in order to open a way for the safe exercise of his mercy. And 
the greater the work to open that safe way, the stronger the proof 
of antecedent placability or mercy in God; for it was his merey 
that impelled him to do it. Our doctrine represent God as im- 
placable, or as rendered placable by the sacrifice of Christ! On 
the other hand, it sets forth the original and infinite placability 
of God, far more powerfully and impressively than the opposite 
doctrine does or can. It, and #¢ only, as we think, comes up to 
the sublime fulness of meaning in that blessed declaration, ‘‘ God 
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so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” According to the opposite doctrine, God exercises mercy, 
but without any sacrifice, any expense of feeling, on his part. 
According to our doctrine, an infinite sacrifice, even the death of 
his Son, was necessary to the safe and wise exercise of mercy ; 
and he exercised mercy notwithstanding. On the one scheme, 
forgiveness costs something, even a price which none can compre- 
hend, except by comprehending the infinite love that God bears to 
his Son, and the agony of that Son in Gethsemane and on Cal- 
vary (‘ He that spared not his own Son”); on the other scheme, 
forgiveness costs nothing. Which illustrates most impressively 
the antecedent placability of God ? 

I have but one more of these preliminary remarks to offer. 
They have extended far beyond what I designed: but they will 
contribute to a good mutual understanding; and perhaps they 
will serve the truth as much as the proof for which Dr. Hall 
asks, and which I have to present. 

VII. Dr. Hall is in controversy on this subject, not only with 
me, but with Dr. Channing, and with many, according to Dr. 
Channing’s testimony, among the earlier Unitarians. He strenu- 
ously insists that repentance alone is a sufficient ground of for- 
giveness, and that Christ’s life and death are necessary only to 
make sinners penitent and holy; and he thinks it very unreason- 
able that the opposite doctrine — which, he says, ‘‘ none have ever 
proved, or so much as attempted to prove, from the Scriptures ” — 
should be asserted. Yet this very doctrine, though in a less de- 
finite form, Dr. Channing said, in 1819, was held by many among 
the Unitarians of that period. In his ‘‘ Sermon at the Ordination 
of Rev. Jared Sparks,” he says, ‘‘ We have no desire to conceal 
the fact, that a difference of opinion exists among us in regard to 
an interesting part of Christ’s mediation; I mean in regard 
to the precise influence of his death on our forgiveness. Many 
suppose that this event contributes to our pardon, as it was a 
principal means of confirming his religion, and of giving it a 
power over the mind; in other words, that it procures forgiveness 
by leading to that repentance or virtue which is the great and only 
condition on which forgiveness is bestowed. Many of us are 
dissatisfied with this explanation, and think that the Scriptures 
ascribe the remission of sins to Christ’s death, with an emphasis 
so peculiar, that we ought to consider this event as having a 
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special influence in removing punishment; as a condition or 
method of pardon, without which repentance would not avail 
us, at least to the extent which is now promised by the gos- 
pel.” * (Edition of 1819, pp. 30, 81.) The Italics are mine. 


I come now, at length, to the proofs of the position taken in 
my sermon, — the necessity of a ground of forgiveness, such as 
that constituted by the life and death of Christ, especially by his 
death, in order to divine pardon of the sinful who have repented, 
— in opposition to the doctrine that the sinner’s repentance is of 
itself a sufficient ground of divine pardon, or the doctrine that 
the sufferings and death of Christ are necessary to the pardon of 
the sinner only as they are necessary to make him penitent. The 
full presentation of these proofs would require a volume. They 
must be treated, in an article like this, in a summary manner. 

I. This doctrine is proved by the law of God, as it is declared 
in the Scriptures. That law, by its penalty, proclaims death to 
the transgressor, — death in the fullest and intensest sense 
(‘‘dying, thou shalt die”). The meaning of this penalty is 
frequently given by Christ in decisive language. He calls it 
‘Ceverlasting punishment.” By most fearful imagery, and the 
intensest expressions, he reveals both its duration and its severity 
of suffering. As surely as God is true, and is unchangeable in 
the justice and goodness which moved him to give this law, so 
surely he cannot dispense with its awful and significant penalty 
without answering its purpose in some other way. 

This is evinced by the fact of the penalty. That penalty is 
necessary, else a benevolent God would not have appointed it, 
with all the fearful suffering it involves; and, if there was a 
necessity for it, it cannot be remitted without some provision suit- 
ably to meet and supply that necessity. There must be a great 
object in such a penalty that cannot be relinquished. 

This object of the penalty, when it is considered, renders the 
proof still more forcible. That object is not merely to move 
moral beings by the fear of suffering, — this is not the nature of 
the penalty of God’s law, — but to reveal and impress his feeling 
with regard to his law, and with regard to sin, the transgression 

* I see that this passage, in some later editions, has been altered in the last 
part, thus: “That we ought to consider this event as having a special influ. 
ence in removing punishment, though the Scriptures may not reveal the way 


in which it contributes to this end.” The alteration does not materially affect 
the sense as to the doctrine now considered, though it makes it less pointed. 
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of it, through the significant and effective medium of suffering. 
Selfishness, sin, is the cause of all evil. It would curse its 
authors; it would make them a curse to others; it would change 
angels into malignant, pernicious, wretched fiends; it would make 
earth a scene of debasement, violence, remorse, and woe: should 
it pervade heaven, it would make it a realm of perdition. In 
wisdom and love toward his creatures, therefore, God employs all 
the strength of his character and authority against it, by his law, 
in which he forbids it, and confirms his prohibition by appointing 
the most fearful sufferings as the penalty; thus setting forth his 
intense sense of the evil of sin, and his intense desire that his 
creatures should avoid it. The penalty is the embodiment of 
his estimate of sin, and of his feelings toward it. If he should 
remit it by pardon, without making, in some other way, an equi- 
valent or suitable expression of his judgment and feeling with 
regard to sin, he would recall and contradict the expression which 
he made by appointing it: he would virtually say that sin is not 
an infinite evil, that he does not hate it, that he does not greatly 
desire that his creatures should hate and shun it, that his heart is 
not strenuously against it. He would thus destroy the force of the 
law by setting aside one of its sanctions, by divesting it of the 
expression of his heart; and so the chief force of his government — 
the great means of promoting the welfare, and preventing the ruin 
and misery, of his moral universe — would be broken. As surely 
as God is wise, righteous, and benevolent, this cannot be. 

That the purpose of the penalty is answered by the requisition 
of repentance, cannot be pretended for a moment; for who will 
claim that the requisition of repentance is equal, as an expression 
of divine feeling toward sin, to the “ everlasting punishment,”’ or 
spiritual perdition, of the transgressor? Indeed, the requisition 
of repentance is nothing more than the command of the law; for 
repentance, in its essential feature, is simply returning, or turning, 
to obedience of the law. 

If it should be said that the ultimate object of the law and of 
its penalty is to secure and promote holiness, and that, when the 
sinner returns by repentance to holiness, that object is secured, 
the answer is obvious: True, the ultimate object of law and 
penalty is holiness, but the holiness of all, not merely or chiefly 
of those who have sinned; and if it is practically proclaimed, 
that, whenever any transgress, the penalty may be set aside 
simply and only on condition of repentance, a disastrous influence 
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is set at work, as we have just seen, with respect to the holiness 
of all; the force of the law is destroyed, or at least impaired, 
and, with it, the authority of the Lawgiver, and the beneficence 
of the government. Besides, securing the repentance of the sin- 
ner is not, even in his case, securing holiness such, in degree, as 
the law requires: for the repentant render, at the best, but im- 
perfect obedience; and, in the eye of the law, imperfect obedience 
is sin. ‘‘ For it is written,” says Paul, ‘‘ Cursed is every one 
that continueth not in all things which are written in the book of 
the law to do them.” And said James, ‘‘ Whosoever shall keep 
the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all.” 

Perhaps Dr. Hall would say that this argument is not proof 
‘from the Scriptures:” but it is; for its basis is in the scrip- 
tural revelation of the divine law and its penalty, from which my 
conclusion is an irresistible inference, — the same inference which 
the writers of the Scriptures themselves make, as we shall see. 
This argument has been placed first in order, because scriptural 
views of the law and its penalty are fundamental in the discussion 
of the subject in hand. 

The doctrine that repentance alone is a sufficient ground of 
forgiveness is not only contradicted by the law of God, but also 
by the principles and practice of human governments. Even in 
the very limited government of a family, parents do not always 
forgive on repentance. They do usually, indeed: but they feel 
bound to regard the welfare of the family as paramount; and 
sometimes the offence of a son or daughter is such, that, in the 
parents’ view, the offender cannot be restored to a place in the 
family, consistently with the welfare of the family, till some time 
after repentance, and perhaps never. But law must have a pro- 
minent regard somewhat in proportion to the greatness of the 
government which ordains it. The parent can, for the most part, 
safely forgive and restore to favor the disobedient child, on his 
repentance and reformation. But the State cannot. No State 
does. Where is the State, when has there ever been a civil 
government, which has adopted the principle of releasing crimi- 
nals from punishment on evidence of their repentance, much less 
which has recognized a claim to release on that ground? Who 
would feel safe? How feeble the restraint on crime, when the 
penalty comes to be, not punishment, but only repentance; when 
the law virtually becomes this: If thou kill, thou shalt either be 
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punished, or be obliged to repent! Can that principle, then, 
be safely adopted in the immense moral empire of God? 

If it be here said, as it has been said, that the same objection 
lies against our doctrine, — for, according to that, repentance and 
faith only are required of him who sins, in order to acceptance 
with God; so that the law virtually becomes this: If thou sin, 
thou shalt be punished, or be obliged to repent and believe, — 
we answer, That is a cool ignoring of our chief position and ar- 
gument; viz., that the ground of forgiveness by the propitiatory 
sacrifice of Christ has an equal influence with the remitted pe- 
nalty, as an expression of the divine feeling against sin, and so 
does not make void, but establishes, the law; and, moreover, 
makes up, and far more than makes up, whatever of motive is 
lost on the score of fear, by the expression therein of the super- 
abounding love and grace of God. 

Dr. Hall asks if God has not promised to pardon the repent- 
ant. Surely he has. And he invites to repentance, and offers 
pardon, with an earnestness and frequency which show that he is 
willing to forgive the penitent, and tenderly solicitous that they 
should repent, that he may forgive. But when Dr. Hall adds, 
‘annexing no other condition or qualification,” he assumes the 
whole question in dispute. We answer, This offer of pardon is 
made on a ground of forgiveness, which is revealed throughout 
the Scriptures. That ground — viz., the sacrifice or sin-offering 
of Christ — was virtually revealed ‘from the beginning,” es- 
pecially in those sacrifices for sin (shadowing forth the great 
Sacrifice), without which ‘shedding of blood’ there was ‘no 
remission.” This is abundantly proved in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. As we pass down the stream of sacred history, the 
same truth is more and more unfolded. ‘The testimony of 
Jesus,” says John, “‘is the spirit of prophecy.” ‘‘ Unto him,” 
says Peter, ‘give all the prophets witness, that, through his 
name, whosoever believeth in him shall have remission of sins.’’ 
And it was completely revealed, when, ‘in the fulness of time,” 
God set forth his Son “ the propitiation for sin,” — ‘the Lamb of 
God, who taketh away the sin of the world; ” in whom, according 
to his own declaration, were “fulfilled all things which were 
written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the 
Psalms, concerning ” him. 

II. This doctrine is proved by passages of the Scriptures, 
which assert it directly and specifically. 
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“ Being justified freely by his grace, through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set forth to be a pro- 
pitiation [propitiatory sacrifice], through faith in his blood, to 
declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that are 
past, through the forbearance of God; to declare, I say, at this 
time his righteousness ; that he might be just, and the justifier 
of him which believeth in Jesus.” (Rom. iii. 24-26.) I have 
no room to enter into exegetical detail. That the word rendered 
‘‘ propitiation’” means propitiatory sacrifice, and that the word 
rendered ‘‘just”’ means just, or regardful of rectitude or law, is 
abundantly proved by Prof. Stuart, and other able commentators. 
There is no escape from the meaning which lies on the face of the 
passage, and which is required and confirmed by the course of 
the apostle’s argument in this chapter, and, indeed, in the whole 
epistle; viz., that the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ is necessary 
to vindicate God’s righteousness in the pardon of the believing 
and penitent, — that, without it, he could not justly justify those 
who have turned from sin to faith and loyalty. It indicates that 
there was an obstacle somewhere, surely, — call it in his wisdom, 
justice, or goodness, as you please, — in the relations of one or 
all these attributes to his government and his intelligent crea- 
tures, which forbade the pardon of penitent or believing sinners 
without such a sacrifice; and it is on the ground that this obsta- 
cle is removed by the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ, — that that 
sacrifice, as a law-sustaining measure, answers the purpose of the 
remitted penalty, — that the apostle concludes that the law is not 
made void, but established, by faith. Prof. Stuart also shows, in 
his comments on the phrases, ‘‘ sins that are past,’ and “at this 
time,” that there is a reference in them to both dispensations, and 
that the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ extends, with respect to 
its efficacy, to all ages of the world, to all generations and na- 
tions, — the same sentiment which is taught in Heb. ix. 15. 
‘¢ Without shedding of blood is no remission.” (Heb. ix. 22.) 
The apostle, in these words, announces the principle of both dis- 
pensations. Under the former, — the typical dispensation, the 
prefiguration of the gospel, — there was absolutely no forgiveness 
of sin without shedding the blood of the victim, which represented 
Christ. So now, under this dispensation, the gospel, — the 
blessed reality which the former prefigured, — there is absolutely 
no forgiveness of sin without the shedding of the blood of Christ, 
— the real sacrifice which those typical sacrifices shadowed forth. 
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Penitence, in either case, was a condition of pardon; but pardon 
could not be given to any without the sacrifice. 

It is frequently declared in the Scriptures, especially by Paul 
when reasoning on the subject of justification, that, as all have 
sinned, none can be justified by the deeds of the law. The whole 
force of his argument is to shut men up —all men, both Jews 
and Gentiles — to the necessity of justification on the ground of 
Christ’s propitiatory sacrifice. After proving that all men have 
sinned, and have fallen under the condemning sentence of the 
law, he says, ‘‘ Therefore by the deeds of the law shall no flesh 
living be justified.” ‘That is to say, all have sinned, and are con- 
demned; and now nothing that they can do in the way of obe- 
dience, however thorough their repentance, however complete 
their future observance of the law, can justify them, deliver them 
from the penalty, and secure their acceptance with God. He even 
says, in concluding an argument on this subject in his Epistle to 
the Galatians, ‘‘ For, if righteousness (justification; see “‘ Robin- 
son’s Lexicon”) come by the law, then Christ is dead in vain.” 

‘Neither is there salvation in any other; for there is none 
other name under heaven given among men whereby we must be 
saved.” The word rendered ‘‘ must” signifies necessity; and 
the idea is that there is no possibility of salvation by any other 
name, —i.e., except by the name of Christ. (Acts iv. 12.) 
“For other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ.” (1 Cor. iii. 11.) This is very pointed with 
reference to the question in dispute ; for Paul was speaking of the 
foundation of salvation in distinction from influence to lead to 
repentance. He is speaking of the labors of himself and Apollos 
for that purpose, and says, “‘ According to the grace of God 
which is given unto me, as a wise master-builder, I have laid the 
foundation, and another buildeth thereupon. But let every man 
take heed how he buildeth thereupon. For other foundation can 
no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.”’ 

If it be said that the necessity spoken of in such passages is a 
necessity in order to pardon indeed, but, in this way, a necessity 
in order to produce repentance, and thus in order to pardon, we 
answer, That is a forced and unnatural construction, —so forced 
and unnatural that it would never be thought of, except under the 
sternest exigencies of a theological theory. It cannot satisfy the 
language, nor can it the minds of readers. Moreover, it does not 
answer the purpose: for the necessity here spoken of is absolute 
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and universal; and there is no absolute and universal necessity 
of Christ in order to produce repentance, inasmuch as there are 
cases, as Dr. Hall fully believes, of repentance and goodness, with- 
out the knowledge of Christ. 

III. The doctrine is proved, by necessary inference, from pas- 
sages of the Scriptures which declare, in various forms of state- 
ment, the fact, that Christ, especially by his sufferings and death, 
has made atonement for sin, or constituted the ground of forgive- 
ness. By unavoidable inference; for surely this would not have 
been done for that purpose, at the expense of such suffering, if it 
had not been necessary. 

The passages of the Scriptures in proof of this position are so 
numerous, that I hardly know where to begin, or which to select. 
I will begin with the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. 

‘* But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was upon him; 
and with his stripes we are healed.” ‘The Lord hath laid on 
him the iniquity of us all.” ‘‘ For the transgression of my peo- 
ple was he stricken.” ‘‘ When thou shalt make his soul an offer- 
ing for sin.” ‘‘ By his knowledge (or by the knowledge of him) 
shall my righteous servant justify many; for he shall bear their 
iniquities.” ‘‘ And he bare the sin of many, and made interces- 
sion for the transgressors.” 

Notice in these remarkable declarations respecting the Re- 
deemer, and which the New-Testament writers apply to the 
Redeemer, that his sufferings, which are represented as very great, 
were for our sins, our peace, — to provide pardon and salvation 
for sinners. He is spoken of, not merely as one to recover from 
sin, to secure pardon by leading to repentance (that idea, if there 
at all, is altogether in the background); but as, in some sense, 
a substitute for sinners, suffering in their stead. No language 
could express this idea more distinctly or strongly. ‘‘ He was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniqui- 
ties.” And thus he procures pardon and peace. ‘‘ My righteous 
servant shall justify many ; for he shall bear their iniquities.”’ 
The distinguished biblical scholar, Gesenius, who cannot be 
suspected of ‘‘ Orthodox”’ tendencies, says of this chapter, that 
‘‘ most Hebrew readers, who had once been acquainted with offer- 
ings and substitution, must necessarily understand the words of our 


chapter as asserting it; and there is no doubt,”’ he adds, “‘ that the 
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apostolic representation, in respect to the propitiatory death of 
Christ, rests, in a manner altogether pre-eminent, on this ground.”’ 

Notice also that these expiatory sufferings were by the appoint- 
ment of God. Christ’s death, though accomplished by the hands 
of wicked men, who designed only evil to him, was not a mere mar- 
tyrdom to wickedness: it was not simply incidental to his work as 
a reformer, influencing men to repent. ‘‘The Lord hath laid 
on him the iniquity of us all.’’ As the Apostle Peter said, 
‘‘ Him, being delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknow- 
ledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have crucified 
and slain.” As Paul says, ‘‘ But we see Jesus, who was made a 
little lower than the angels for the suffering of death, crowned 
with glory and honor; that he, by the grace of God, should taste 
death for every man.” And as Christ himself said, ‘‘ For this 
cause came I unto this hour. The Son of man came... to 
give his life a ransom for many.” There are other passages in 
the prophecies; but I must hasten on. 

As to the declarations of Christ himself, one has just been 
quoted for another purpose: ‘The Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” ‘This is my body, which is given for you.” ‘The 
bread which I will give is my flesh, which I will give for the 
life of the world.” A like expression Paul uses: ‘‘ Who gave 
himself a ransom for all.”” Could language be more decisive? A 
ransom is, in general, a price paid for the redemption of a pri- 
soner or slave, or goods taken by an enemy; in law, it is a sum 
paid for the pardon of some great offence, and for the discharge of 
the offender; and, in the Old Testament, it is used to express the 
price paid for a forfeited life. Christ gave his life a ransom for 
many: he gave himself a ransom for all. What less can this 
mean than that he gave his life as the necessary ground of their 
pardon? Who would use such language to express the idea sim- 
ply of a reforming influence ? 

“This is my blood of the New Testament, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins.’”’ Would any one, who had not 
been drilled to interpret in a particular way, ever get from these 
words the idea that his blood was shed simply to make men peni- 
tent, that thus they might have remission of sins; or any other 
idea than that his blood was necessary for the remission of the 
sins of any, whatever their state of mind? 

Let us pass on to the testimony of the apostles. They say that 
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he is the propitiation for sin. ‘He is the propitiation for our 
sins; and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world.” ‘Herein is love; not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” 
If it be said that this means that Christ, by his influence, leads 
men to repentance, and thus reconciles them to God, is thus a 
reconciliation, it is a sufficient answer to say, that the word does 
not mean this, but a propitiatory sacrifice; and that the whole 
phrase, ‘‘ propitiation for our sins,” cannot mean this. Such an 
idea, too, is expressly contradicted in the passage where this word 
occurs, already commented on, in Rom. iii. 24-26. 

The apostles repeatedly declare that Christ died for our sins. 
Paul declares this, and his sense of its importance, in this lan- 
guage to the Corinthians: ‘‘ For I delivered unto you first of all, 
that which I also received, that Christ died for our sins accord- 
ing to the Scriptures.” Very frequently they testify that Christ 
died for us, and died for all. It is said that he ‘‘ was made a 
little lower than the angels” for this very purpose, — ‘‘ for the 
suffering of death, that he might ¢aste death for every man.” 

‘Why this repeated mention of his death, this great and peculiar 
stress on his death, and his death for the sins of all? On the 
supposition that he died to constitute a ground for the forgiveness of 
sins, this is just what we should expect ; but on the opposite scheme, 
that his object was merely to declare, exemplify, attest, and lead to 
the obedience of, the truth, — this is unnatural and unreasonable. 

So also, in numerous passages, great stress is laid on the blood 
of Christ; and, moreover, his blood is mentioned in connection 
with such terms as clearly to evince, that, by his blood, he made 
atonement for sin, in our sense of that phrase. These are a few 
among the instances: ‘‘ The church of God, which he hath pur- 
chased with his own blood.’ ‘‘ Being now justified by his blood.” 
“In whom we have redemption through his blood, even the for- 
giveness of sins.” ‘‘ Having made peace through the blood of 

his cross.” ‘‘ By his own blood, he oblained eternal redemption 

for us.” ‘‘ Ye were redeemed by the precious blood of Christ.” 

‘Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us unto God by thy blood.” 

The following passages are too pointed and decisive to be 
omitted: ‘‘ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us.’’ ‘‘ For he hath made him to be sin 

(i. e., a sin-offering) for us, who knew no sin, that we might be 

made the righteousness of God in him.” ‘For Christ, our pass- 
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over, is sacrificed for us.” ‘‘ He hath appeared to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself.” ‘Christ was once offered to bear 
the sins of many.” ‘ After he -had offered one sacrifice for sins, 
he for ever sat down on the right hand of God.” That any 
should believe that such declarations of God’s word as these can 
be satisfied, or begin to be satisfied, by the doctrine that Christ 
died simply as a martyr, to attest the truth of his message, and to 
influence men to obey it, is to us a matter of amazement. 

There is a proof, which seems to me very conclusive and impres- 
sive, in Paul’s glowing language of triumph toward the close of the 
eighth chapter of his Epistle to the Romans. Speaking of God’s 
own people, the penitent, ‘the elect,” he says, ‘‘ Who shall lay 
any thing to the charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth. 
Who is he that condemneth?” What does he say? ‘‘ They 
have repented and believed? Their repentance is a sufficient, a 
justifying ground of deliverance from condemnation ?’”’ No, no- 
thing of this. ‘‘ Who is he that condemneth? Jt is Christ that 
piep.” (That is the reason why the elect, “the penitent,” are 
delivered froma condemnation.) ‘It is Christ that died, — yea, 
rather, that is risen again, — who is even at the right hand of 
God, who also maketh intercession for us.’’? How does the doc- 
trine, that repentance is a sufficient ground of forgiveness, or free- 
dom from condemnation, look before this language of the apostle? 

IV. There is an argument of another kind, and of peculiar 
interest, derived from the manner in which Christ endured his 
final sufferings, and from some of the attendant circumstances. 

On the one hand, it is claimed that Christ suffered, the just 
for the unjust, a sacrifice for sin, to constitute a law-sustaining 
ground of forgiveness by making an expression of the divine 
feeling against sin equal to that made by the remitted penalty. 
On the other hand, it is claimed, that, in those final sufferings, 
Christ was simply a martyr, dying for the truth rather than 
renounce it, and out of love for men whom he would consistently 
influence to obey it. Let us now look at the facts, and judge with 
which claim they best accord. How is it that the martyr to the 
truth, the moral hero, dies? How did Socrates die? With what 
calmness and equanimity! How did the martyred Stephen die ? 
Usually, Christian martyrs have been sustained, and enabled to 
triumph, amid their last agonies, though those agonies were the 
severest of the rack or the flames. They have been sustained by 
the consciousness that they were right, and that they had God’s 
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approbation; and they have even rejoiced that they were per- 
mitted thus signally to bear witness to the truth, and to honor 
their divine Lord; yea, they have frequently, like Stephen, been 
so absorbed and rapt, in the contemplation of Christ and in the 
anticipation of heaven, as to be almost insensible to the flames 
which were consuming them, or to the torturing engines which 
were tearing them limb from limb. Thus Christian martyrs die. 
And, with equanimity, even heathen martyrs have died. But 
did Christ die thus? Ah, no! View him in Gethsemane and on 
Calvary. In the garden, previous to his trial, when, had he been 
a martyr merely, he could have suffered nothing except by antici- 
pation of coming crucifixion, he said to his disciples, ‘‘ My soul is 
exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” ‘And, when he had 
gone a little farther, he fell on his face, and prayed, O my Fa- 
ther, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” ‘ And, being 
in an agony, he prayed more earnestly; and his sweat was as it 
were great drops of blood falling to the ground.”” And, when on 
the cross, he cried with a loud voice, and once, in the presence 
both of friends and foes, he exclaimed, “‘ My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?’’ Now, those who hold that this was 
only martyrdom to truth, virtually say that it was far from mar- 
tyrdom piously or even manfully borne. If the sufferings of 
Christ were those merely of a martyr, then thousands of Christian 
martyrs have surpassed him in fortitude. Where, in this sad 
account, do we see a martyr’s heroism, a martyr’s confidence in 
God, a martyr’s divine support, a martyr’s triumph, a martyr’s 
joyful anticipation of his reward? But on the supposition, that, 
in those dark hours, his ‘soul was made an offering for sin ;” 
that ‘the Lord was laying on him the iniquities of us all;’’ that 
he was bearing the crushing weight of a sinful world’s redemp- 
tion; that he was ‘‘ redeeming us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us;’’ that he was realizing and setting forth, in 
his sufferings, an expression of the divine feeling against sin equal 
to that made by the remitted penalty, — the everlasting punish- 
ment of transgressors, — all this is justified; all is in sad, soul- 
subduing, impressive, sublime harmony. 

Moreover, those portentous and miraculous utterances of nature, 
—the darkening of the sun in mid-heaven, the quaking of the 
earth, the rending of the rocks and of the veil of the temple, the 
opening of the graves, the resurrection of the dead, — how do 
they accord, how utterly are they discordant, with the doctrine, 
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that this was only the suffering of a martyr, especially that it was 
only the suffering of a martyred man? 


But I am trespassing on your courtesy by extending this arti- 
cle over too many of your pages. I will therefore give, very 
briefly, the remaining arguments, on which, as deeply interesting 
to me, I had intended to dwell at some length. 

V. The doctrine in question is proved by the numerous direc- 
tions in the Scriptures to believe on Christ as a condition of 
salvation, and the numerous and emphatic declarations that for- 
giveness and salvation are by faith in Christ, and faith in his 
blood. It is irresistibly implied, in these directions and declara- 
tions, that there is in Christ, and especially in the blood of Christ, 
a basis for faith, — a foundation whereon believers may rest for 
forgiveness and salvation; even that which, as Dr. Channing says, 
“thas a special influence in removing punishment, as a condition 
or method of pardon (ground of forgiveness), without which re- 
pentance would not avail us.” If Christ, by his sacrifice for sins, 
removes the necessity of punishing those who repent, then there 
is a strong and suitable reason for believing on him, — for faith in 
his blood. But if Christ, by his death, only influences men to 
repent, then he only does that which Paul or Apollos or Cephas 
does, or indeed any other preacher of truth and goodness; and 
we might, with as much propriety, be exhorted to believe on 
Paul or Apollos or Cephas. Then the Corinthians should not 
have been rebuked, but commended, for saying, ‘‘I am of Paul, 
and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas,” according as they severally 
had been moved to repentance by the preaching and influence of 
Paul, Apollos, and Cephas. Ah! the reason why they were not 
permitted to say, ‘‘I am of Paul,’”’ and were required to say, “I 
am of Christ,’”’ was, that Paul was not, and Christ was, a divine 
Saviour, crucified for them: he had redeemed them by his blood. 
There was a ground of forgiveness in his cross, which invited and 
justified their believing on him, and which justified the apostle in 
making his one business the preaching of the cross, — in knowing 
nothing among them but Christ, and him crucified. 

VI. The doctrine in question is confirmed by the universal 
sense, in sinful minds, of a need of expiation, —a feeling abun- 
dantly recognized in the Scriptures; a feeling which cannot be 
met or pacified by repentance or any degree of future obedience ; 
the feeling which was so well expressed by Job, when he said, 
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‘How should man be just with God? If he will contend with 
him, he cannot answer him one of a thousand. . . . If I be wicked 
[or, better translated, am held to be guilty], why, then, should 
I labor in vain? If I wash myself with snow-water, and make 
my hands never so clean, yet shalt thou plunge me in the ditch, 
and my own clothes shall abhor me.’’ That is, I am sinful and 
condemned: how can I secure my justification with God? 
Though, by repentance and future obedience the most thorough 
and complete, I strive to render myself acceptable to him, I shall 
yet be vile in his sight. The existence of this feeling is at- 
tested by the literature of the world, as might be substantiated, 
if there was room, by quotations, especially from the Greek and 
Latin classics. More decisively still is it attested by the preva- 
lence, in all ages and regions, of expiatory sacrifices. These are 
the language of sinful hearts, crying out for atonement, — a 
ground of forgiveness, which will answer the ends of violated law 
and justice, whether we regard them as originating with men, or 
as perpetuated by them when divinely introduced; and this feel- 
ing, being general and instinctive among men, and not to be attri- 
buted to perverting influences, is the voice of God in the soul of man. 
More reliable and impressive is this feeling as it is developed 
in enlightened Christian souls. The testimony of the church in 
all ages is strong and almost unanimous here, declaring, by the 
workings of devout minds and by the expressions of Christian 
experience, a deep-felt need of a ground of forgiveness, far be- 
yond any thing repentance or obedient endeavors can afford; even 
the blood of the Lamb of God, — Christ, and him crucified. Its 
language is, — 
‘¢ Should my tears for ever flow, 

Should my zeal no languor know, 

This for sin could not atone : 

Thou must save, and thou alone. 


In my hand no price I bring ; 
Simply to thy cross I cling.” 


Thus it is, and ever has been, with the great company of the 
saints on earth. Thus, we are divinely informed, it is with the 
saints in heaven. Bowing down before “the throne of God and 
of the Lamb,”’ they celebrate, in their adoring song, the praises of 
Christ, not merely as Reformer, but as Redeemer: ‘‘ Thou wast 
slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood.” 

VII. The doctrine is further confirmed by its moral bearings, 
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— by its fitness, under the ministration of the Holy Spirit, to 
accomplish the renovation and sanctification of men. Christ 
‘‘bore our sins in his own body on the tree, that we, being dead 
to sins, should live unto righteousness.”” This object the doctrine 
of Christ’s atonement, substantially as it has now been set forth, 
has wonderful power to effect; while the opposite doctrine is com- 
paratively powerless for that purpose. This it is which gives an 
intensity to my love and preference for it. This power of the 
doctrine to restore sinful and wretched man to holiness and God, 
it was the chief object of my sermon to set forth. I will not 
trespass further on your pages by presenting that subject now, 
but will refer those, who wish to see this last argument confirmed 
and illustrated, to that sermon in the January number of your 
Magazine. Suffice it to say, that the one doctrine, setting forth 
a ground of pardon on which the sin-convicted and sin-burdened 
soul can rest, reaches the deepest and greatest human want. The 
other, offering no such ground of forgiveness, and denying its 
necessity, does not and cannot. The one conserves all the sancti- 
fying power of the law, though dispensing with its penalty by the 
pardon of the penitent; holds out a well-founded and inspiring 
hope of eternal life; sweetly constrains the soul by the wondrous 
love of God in giving his Son to the cross, that he might justly 
forgive the penitent; conveys right and powerful ideas of the 
divine law, of its penalty, of sin and its ill-desert, of the excel- 
lence and beauty of obedience, and of God in his justice, wisdom, 
and love; and thus it gives glorious strength and efficiency to 
the chief recovering and saving influences. The other, denying 
the necessity of a law-sustaining ground of forgiveness, by the 
force of logical consistency and sympathy of doctrines, tends to 
enfeeble men’s ideas of the law’s penalty, of its degree and dura- 
tion, of sin and its ill-desert (has not this tendency been realized 
in fact, and do not the more earnest and spiritual among the Uni- 
tarians see and lament it?) ; to enfeeble men’s ideas of God’s law 
and government, of the nature and character of Christ, and of 
the riches of God’s blended justice and love in his cross; and 
thus tends to enervate piety, and deprive it of zeal, enterprise, 
and efficiency. I believe, before God, the one doctrine has power, 
under the ministration of the Spirit, to bring this sinful world to 
holiness and heaven, and the other has not. Therefore I love as 
my soul the one, and mourn that any hold the other. 

S. W. 8. D. 
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